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PREFACE. 


IN  presenting  this  "brilliant  effort"  of  my  humble 
genius,  "  A  Peep  Behind  the  Curtain,"  to  the  public, 
I  have  no  other  excuse  for  this,  my  first  offence,  but 
the  pastime  it  afforded  me  in  writing  down  my  rem- 
iniscences as  a  Supernumerary,  in  the  Boston  Theatres 
principally.  My  own  ambition,  as  the  reader  may 
easily  perceive,  is  not  to  glorify  myself,  but  to  preserve 
some  statistics  and  anecdotes,  heretofore  sealed  to  the 
world,  from  the  darkness  of  oblivion,  as  well  as  snatch 
from  the  same  deadly  fate,  and  pass  down  to  the  end 
of  time,  the  names  and  fame  of  many  whose  titles 
grace  the  pages  of  this  production. 

THE  SUPERNUMERARY. 

BOSTON,  June  1,  1850. 
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A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

First  Visit  to  the  Gallery  of  a  Theatre.  —  The  Supernumer- 
ary's Debut  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  Boston.  —  Closing 
up  of  the  Tremont,  and  its  Transformation  into  a  Church. 

IN  the  year  1839, 1  visited  a  Theatre,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  It  was  the  old  Tremont,  and  as  the  reader  may 
readily  conjecture,  I  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  sur- 
prise, while  I  hardly  knew  any  bounds  to  my  sensations  of 
delight.  My  ambition  was  not  of  the  "  vaulting "  sort, 
which,  as  the  great  dramatist  tells  us, 

"  O'erleaps  itself  and  fells  on  th'  other  side  ! " 

On  the  contrary,  I  was  contented  to  aspire  to  the  position  of 
a  Star  Supernumerary  —  if,  in  the  theatrical  catalogue, 
there  be  such  a  grade.  The  rank  I  coveted  was  obtained, 
not  without  some  of  those  minor  difficulties  which  frequently 
note  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  majors,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, and  to  whom  the  phrase  of  the  Banking  community 
would  much  more  properly  belong. 

The  Tremont,  at  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  was  under 
the  management  of  Thomas  Barry,  Esq.,  to  whom  subse- 
quent allusion  will  be  made.  In  the  corps  were  George 
Andrews,  W.  F.  Johnson,  Field,  Leman,  Gilbert,  and  others 
of  more  or  less  note.  What  the  play  was  on  the  occasion 
of  my  de but,  I  cannot  exactly  state  ;  but  I  am  very  certain 
that  not  the  faintest  approach  to  applause  greeted  my  earnest 
endeavors  to  win  the  meed  of  histrionic  fame,  and  that  I  was 
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considered  by  my  brethren  in  arms  as  about  the  greenest 
goose  that  could  be  conveniently  scared  up. 

Having  obtained  the  "  hang  of  the  school-house,"  and 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  captain  of  the  "  supers," 
I  was  told  that  I  was  to  "  go  on  "  when  I  pleased,  and  that 
many  agreeable  privileges  would  be  gt  .nted  me,  if  I  would  but 
simply  allow  my  salary  to  remain  in  his  (the  captain's)  hands, 
for  his  own  exclusive  use  and  benefit  forever.  This  regular 
salary,  by  the  way,  came,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  night ;  although,  when  business 
was  bad,  and  times  were  dull,  half  salaries  only  were  prof- 
fered. 

The  fact  of  enjoying  some  such  exclusive  privilege  as  an 
introduction  to  some  pretty  ballet  girl  once  in  a  great  while? 
or  some  other  equally  important  affair,  soon  elevated  me  to 
such  a  rank,  that  I  began  to  be  looked  upon  almost  with  an 
eye  of  jealousy  by  my  illustrious  compeers,  who  often  took 
occasion  to  annoy  and  irritate  me,  by  insisting  that  I  was 
degrading  the  profession ;  that  I  was  altogether  above  my 
business,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  eminent  captain,  and  that, 
mainly,  because  I  had  never  been  found  guilty  of  soliciting 
the  entire  crowd  to  "  take  a  social  drink,"  at  the  risk  of  my 
own  uncertain  credit,  and  the  positive  peril  of  all  and  singular 
the  funds  which  might  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  my 
own  private  pocket. 

My  situation  soon  became  decidedly  an  uncomfortable 
one  ;  and  I  concluded  I  would  withdraw  from  a  profession 
in  which  I  had  experienced  so  much  of  black  ingratitude  — 
so  much  of  the  want  of  man's  humanity  to  man  —  in  short, 
that  I  would  make  myself  even  with  all  the  world  in  general, 
and  that  portion  in  particular  whom  I  viewed  with  so  many 
strange  misgivings. 

The  play  of  "  Tom  and  Jerry "  was  announced,  and  I 
thought  my  long-cherished,  hoped-for  "satisfaction,"  had 
arrived.  I  made  my  appearance  at  the  stage  door  somewhat 
disguised  ;  dressed  myself  before  my  time,  and  sat  down 
behind  the  scenes. 

When  the  well-known  Grand  Row  Scene  commenced,  I 
was  decidedly  a  Jigure  on  the  occasion ;  and  I  opened  rich 
upon  my  taunting  friends  of  the  supernumerary  cohorts.  It 
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was  a  full  dash  among  them,  right  and  left ;  and  with  those 
coming  in  for  their  share  of  favors  I  was  so  freely  dispensing, 
was  Corinthian  Tom  —  whose  head  must  have  rung  like  a 
Chinese  gong  —  while  Jerry,  as  he  took  his  position,  was 
forced  to  utter  sounds  which  surely  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  the  prompter's  book  as  a  cue  for  any  one's  speech, 
or  business.  Rushing  out  with  the  fierceness  of  a  Malav 
44  running  a  muck,"  I  came  in  contact  with  the  worthy 
manager,  and  we  were  both  most  ludicrously  deprived  of  our 
equilibrium ;  and  the  active  captain  of  the  supers,  rushing 
to  the  scene  of  the  commotion,  was  making  the  walls  echo  with 
shouts  for  the  offender.  I  must  candidly  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  an  intimation,  not  couched  in  the  most  refined  terms 
laid  down  in  Chesterfield's  "  Art  of  Politeness,"  or  in  Lady 
Blessington's  "  Manual  for  the  Haul  Ton"  gave  me  to 
understand  that,  if  I  "ever  again  ventured  to  show  my  face 
upon  those  premises,  I  should  have  my  d — d  head  knocked 
off  my  shoulders ! "  As  this  was  a  consummation  not 
"devoutly  to  be  wished,"  I  made  myself  a  candidate  for  the 
absentees.  This  was  an  uncomfortable  result,  as  I  now 
found  myself  cut  off  from  my  free  pass  to  the  gallery,  while 
the  "  reluctant  quarter"  was  forced  from  its  quiet  corner  in 
my  trousers  pocket,  and  had  necessarily  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  worthy  Crafts,  and  thence  into  that  "  receptacle 
of  things  lost  upon  earth  " —  lost,  alas !  to  me,  at  all  events  — 
the  Treasury. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  said  "  upper  circle,"  (no  allusion  intended  to  the 
u upper  ten")  was  then  the  resort  of  the  gods  who  make  the 
galleries  resound 

"  With,  sounds  the  ears  of 
Saints  would  spurn ;  " 

and  which,  all  hideous  as  they  may  seem  to  the  auriculars 
of  the  refined,  are  still  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  boldest  and 
bravest  of  "  the  b'hqys !  " 

So  far  for  the  commencement  of  the  task  undertaken. 
There  is  no  intention  of  going  farther  back  in  the  history  of 
theatricals  in  the  city  of  Boston,  beyond  the  period  above 
alluded  to.  Briefly  we  may  speak  of  the  decline  of  the 
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Drama,  the  causes  of  that  decline,  and  its  subsequent  rise 
and  progress. 

When  Mr.  Barry  undertook  the  management  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre,  the  Federal  Street  Theatre  was  open  under 
apparently  flourishing  auspices  —  conducted  by  Messrs.  Kilner 
and  Finn. 

At  this  period,  Boston  could  not  sustain  two  first  class 
houses  of  such  entertainment  as  was  proposed  by  managers, 
and  sought  for  by  the  Boston  public.  The  contest  for 
supremacy  commenced  in  downright  earnest.  The  stock- 
holders of  both  theatres  poured  out  their  money  like  water ; 
and  many  have  lived  to  regret  that  lavish  expenditure,  origi- 
nating in  vanity,  and  not  to  be  sustained  by  any  reliance 
upon  reasonable  calculations  of  success.  The  Federal 
Street  Theatre  "  giv  in  !  "  It's  sun  was  set,  and  "  Ichabod  " 
was  the  handwriting  upon  its  walls  ! 

The  Tremont  continued  to  prosper,  under  the  unexception- 
able management  of  Mr.  Barry,  for  several  years ;  and  the 
most  scrupulous  judges  of  the  affairs  of  the  Drama  found,  in 
his  general  method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  then 
favorite  Temple,  nothing  that  would  not  redound  to  his 
praise  ;  nothing  that  did  not  awaken  the  warmest  congratu- 
lations of  an  admiring  public. 

If  "  Mammoth  Rats,"  "  No-haired  Horses,"  "  Babies  of 
Huge  Fatness,"  and  "  Living  Skeletons  "  could  make  their 
way  to  the  hearts  as  well  as  to  the  pockets  of  a  community, 
professing  an  adoration  of  the  refinement  which  elevates 
and  purifies  the  soul,  then,  indeed,  we  are  safe  in  wondering 
at,  if  not  in  decrying,  so  sad  a  perversion  of  taste,  which 
could  almost  expel  from  our  midst  true  and  just  notions  of 
what  an  intellectual  people  should  applaud  and  support ;  and 
could,  furthermore,  leave  us  a  chance  to  doubt  our  own 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  morality,  of  which  we  had  so  long 
and  loudly  boasted. 

But  after  the  Drama  had  begun  to  decline  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  New  World,  Boston  was  the  first  place  to  feel 
the  blighting  influence  of  a  sickening  neglect.  Mr.  Barry 
struggled  bravely  against  all  reverses,  and  it  was  for  no 
want  of  skill,  effort,  tact,  or  intelligence,  that  he  found  him- 
self frustrated  in  the  designs  he  had  brightly  conceived,  and 
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wished  proudly  to  illustrate  to  our  people.  The  "  last 
feather,"  says  the  Arabian  proverb,  "  breaks  the  camel's 
back."  Now,  let  us  ask  a  simple  question  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  Is  it  not  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  lamented, 
ay,  deplored,  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Barry,  who  came  to 
the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  ample  fruits  of  a  long  series  of 
earnest  labor ;  with  the  cultivated  talent  of  a  scholar ;  with 
a  genuine  love  for  his  professson ;  with  his  whole  heart 
engrossed  in  the  cause  he  had  undertaken,  —  is  it  not  indeed 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  driven 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  from  the  self-styled  Athens 
of  America?  Let  not  the  reader  fancy  that  we  are  in- 
dulging in  any  effort  to  elevate,  by  our  words,  Mr.  Barry 
above  the  sphere  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  which  he 
moves.  The  writer's  personal  acquaintance  with  the  gentle- 
man is  very  slight.  He  remembers,  on  one  occasion,  having 
clandestinely  obtained  admission  to  the  almost  "  forbidden 
regions "  "  behind  the  scenes,"  when  he  was  emphatically 
informed  that  if  he  did  not  speedily  "  vacate  the  premises," 
he  would  probably  have  his  "  caput  placed  in  quod  !  " 

After  a  few  spasmodic  efforts,  the  beautiful  theatre  was 
sold  for  half  its  value,  and  transformed  into  what?  The 
walls  remain  to  tell  the  story.  It  pays  its  owners  enormous 
interest,  and,  for  aught  known  to  the  contrary,  they  are  good 
and  pious  men. 

Dr.  Beecher  dedicated  the  house,  after  its  transformation 
from  its  original  and  legitimate  purposes,  to  what  ?  To 
negro  minstrels ;  to  mesmerizers ;  to  crooked-backed,  stiff- 
necked  politicians.  That  eminent  divine  declared  that  the 
Devil  had  been  driven  out  of  Boston,  when  the  Tremont  was 
closed;  but  quite  a  number  of  disinterested  persons  differ 
widely  from  the  worthy  Doctor  in  this  important  opinion. 
If  his  Satanic  Majesty  has  left,  who,  let  us  inquire,  who 

the  does    preside    within    the   granite    walls    of  that 

stately  institution  ? 
2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Building  of  the  Lion  Theatre.  —  Macready  performing 
without  Scenery  or  Properties.  —  Actors  in  Distress.  — 
The  Miller  Tabernacle  converted  into  a  Play-House, 


IN  August,  1835,  the  Lion  Theatre  was  built  and  opened 
as  a  theatre,  for  equestrian  performances,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  William  Barrymore.  The  period  was  brief,  and  the 
closing  almost  the  only  event  connected  with  its  history 
worthy  of  record. 

The  "  Lion,"  also,  was  very  soon  after  advertised  as  "  to 
let,"  for  divers  purposes  too  numerous  to  mention,  at  the 
rate  of  $25  per  night.  In  1845,  a  gentleman  named 
Rodney  leased  the  house  for  three  weeks,  with  the  pur- 
pose predominant  of  introducing  Mr.  Macready,  after  his 
absence  from  us  of  some  ten  years.  Never  having  wit- 
nessed the  performances  of  the  great  tragedian,  and  with  a 
burning  curiosity  to  have  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  once 
more,  I  boldly  resumed  my  old  situation  as  a  supernumerary. 
The  stage,  as  arranged  for  this  occasion,  would  have  but 
slight  pretensions,  if  compared  with  that  of  Covent  Garden, 
or  Drury  Lane.  It  might  have  been  eighteen  or  possibly 
twenty  feet  in  depth  ;  its  front  built  out  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle ;  its  four  scenes  were  attached  to  huge  "  rollers  ;  " 
its  three  sets  of  wings  were  all  of  one  class  and  character, 
(doubtful  even  at  that  ;)  and  its  properties  were  what  might 
be  conveniently  borrowed  or  begged  from  the  surrounding 
neighbors.  In  the  rear  of  the  stage  stood  a  huge  organ, 
covered  carefully  with  a  doubtful  (certainly  an  indescribable) 
apology  for  a  "  Wood  Scene,"  while  benches,  blocks,  bar- 
rels, and  a  promiscuous  assortment  of  other  dry  goods, 
formed  the  route  over  which  the  great  tragedian  was  obliged 
to  travel  back  and  forth,  at  every  entrance  and  at  every 
exit;  exclaiming,  continually,  in  the  peculiarly  measured 
accents  which  are  identified  with  the  actor  and  the  very 
being  of  the  man  himself,  "  Good  G  —  d  !  that  ever  I  should 
come  to  the  Athens  of  America,  and  be  obliged  —  ah  !  ah  — 
to  be  thus  distressed  I  " 
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This  was  the  eventful  period,  so  clearly  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  had  stood  by  as  "  lookers-on  in  Vienna," 
and  witnessed  the  sacrifice  of  three  theatres.  The  Lion 
and  Tremont  could  not  be  repurchased,  and  the  Federal 
Street  had  been  leased,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  a  Musical 
Society.  The  National  alone  remained  in  statu  quo, 
and  Manager  Pelby  could  make  more  money  by  offer- 
ing showy  spectacles,  and  melo-dramatic  representations, 
than  he  possibly  could  by  engaging  stars  at  exorbitant  terms, 
especially  as  the  whole  dramatic  field  was  entirely  at  his 
command.  No  star  actor  could  visit  the  city  of  Boston 
without  his  approbation,  and  the  idea  of  engaging  an  Opera, 
would  have  startled  that  gentleman's  ideas  out  of  the  range 
of  their  propriety,  even  had  he  for  a  moment  harbored  any 
such  notion.  These  were  trying  times  for  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession.  The  representatives  of  Shak- 
speare's  heroines  have  been  seen  measuring  tape  and  ribbons, 
at  a  very  small  profit ;  and  the  personifier  of  Polonius  has 
been  heard  meekly  inquiring  of  a  cab-driver,  whether  he 
preferred  his  "  whiskey-skin  "  hot  or  cold  ;  while  the  dusky 
Moor  of  Venice  has  been  overheard  exclaiming,  "  Boys  ! 
keep  your  hands  out  of  those  pea-nuts,  if  you  don't  want  to 
purchase  ! "  Such  are  the  extraordinary  mutations  of  life 
as  it  is, 

In  the  year  1847,  Mr.  W.  F.  Johnson  conceived  the  idea 
of  purchasing  the  Miller  Tabernacle,  in  Howard  Street,  and 
converting  it  into  a  "  Dramatic "  Temple.  He  became 
acquainted  with  two  interesting  individuals,  and  persuaded 
them  to  join  him  in  the  speculation.  One  of  these  worthies 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  in  the  remarks 
that  may  follow,  I  shall  bestow  upon  him  that  cognomen  ; 
as  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  it  by  leaving  a  champagne 
supper,  on  some  special  occasion,  to  assist  a  distinguished 
surgeon  in  cutting  up  a  coon.  It  is  rumored  in  several 
circles,  that  this  was  the  "  same  old  coon"  that  leaped  from 
a  very  tall  pole,  and  suffered  strangulation  in  a  Whig  pro- 
cession, in  the  times  of  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too." 

The  Doctor,  in  conjunction  with  his  compeers,  purchased 
the  Tabernacle  ;  and  it  forthwith  assumed  the  appearance 
and  title  of  a  play-house.  What  the  Doctor  could  have 
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known  of  theatrical  matters,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive ; 
although  his  perceptive  faculties  in  other  business  pursuits 
might  have  stimulated  his  powers  to  that  degree  of  excite- 
ment calculated  to  misdirect  the  most  intelligent.  This 
house,  for  a  period,  appeared  to  prosper,  and  became  a 
fashionable  place  of  resort ;  although  it  proved  eventually  a 
profitless,  if  not  a  losing  concern  for  the  proprietors.  The 
building  itself  was  as  slight  as  an  egg-shell ;  and  although 
in  pleasant  weather  it  might  have  answered  as  a  theatre, 
yet  in  stormy  weather  it  would  have  served  quite  as  well  as 
a  bathing-house. 

A  short  time  after  its  opening,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
the  building  vanishing  into  thin  air,  —  and  the  projected 
designs  of  the  proprietors  sinking  very  far  below  par. 

Passing  over  minor  matters  connected  with  this  untoward 
result,  the  doctor,  backed  by  that  worthy  bachelor,  Peter 
B.  Brigham,  proposed  to  build  a  splendid  theatre,  on  the 
site  of  tlie  ruined  Tabernacle,  the  funds  to  be'  supplied  by 
a  Joint-Stock  Company.  He  labored  long  with  indifferent 
success  in  this  proposed  scheme,  until  he  came  in  contact 
with  Messrs.  Boyd  &  Beard,  a  firm  of  enterprising  brewers 
and  soda  manufacturers.  These  gentlemen,  having  accumu- 
lated money  in  their  business,  were  ambitious  to  enlarge  their 
borders.  They  purchased  the  land,  built  the  house,  and 
gave  the  Doctor  a  lease  of  the  same  for  five  years  after  its 
completion,  and  appointed  him  "  empressario "  while  this 
sublime  structure  was  rearing  its  massive  proportions  to  meet 
the  gaze  and  admiration  of  our  respected  citizens. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  Baron's  good  Luck.  —  Old  Drury  reopened.  — The  Re- 
joicings of  the  "  Dead  Heads."  —  Oliver  C.  Wyman,  the 
Poet,  the  Gentleman,  and  the  Scholar. 

DURING  the  progress  of  erection  of  the  Howard  AthenaBum, 
the  Doctor,  divining  his  utter  incapabilities  for  conducting  so 
extensive  a  dramatic  establishment,  went  into  a  treaty  with 
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Baron  Hackett  for  joint  management,  the  Baron  to  take 
charge  of  the  internal  arrangements,  and  the  Doctor  to  survey 
the  operations  as  things  went  on.  How  Hackett  ever  became 
possessed  of  his  baronial  title,  Heaven  only  knows,  unless, 
during  some  of  his  brilliant  exploits  in  Europe,  he,  like  Bar- 
num  —  the  very  emperor  of  humbugs  —  attended  the  selling 
out  of  some  poor  used-up  nobleman,  and  bought  his  silver 
platters,  poodles,  ensignia,  title,  &c.,  at  a  very  great  discount 
for  cash  ;  for  his  purse-strings,  were  never  very  widely  ex- 
tended for  buying  honor  or  respect,  that  we  have  ever  been 
advised  of.  The  Doctor  !  we  have  already  explained  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  his  being  credited  with  his  title,  and 
the  truth  of  it  is,  (as  Hamlet  says,) 

"The  story  is  extant  and  written  in  very  choice  Italian." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Baron  walked  into  the  "  Howard 
Athenaeum  "  as  joint  partner,  without  expending  a  cent  or  de- 
positing a  dollar.  The  corner  stone  of  this  handsome  estab- 
lishment was  laid  July  4,  1845 ;  and  the  house  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  October  5,  being  erected  and  opened 
in  the  unprecedented  space  of  ninety-two  days.  There  is  not 
probably  a  building  of  this  size,  of  such  architectural  beauty 
and  strength,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  put  up  in  double 
that  length  of  time. 

Just  before  the  decision  was  made  to  build  the  Howard, 
Oliver  C.  Wyman,  Esq.,  (and  for  aught  I  know  there  might 
have  been  a  score  of  others  interested,)  leased  the  old  Boston 
Theatre,  then  called  the  Odeon,  and  used  for  sundry  and 
divers  purposes,  such  as  singing,  slight-of-hand  performances, 
&c.,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  preaching,  prayers,  and  the 
mortifications  of  morality.  These  gentlemen  leased  this 
building  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  that  time-honored 
structure  to  its  original  and  legitimate  purpose  —  a  metropol- 
itan theatre.  Loud  and  long  were  the  "  vivas "  and  the 
"  bravos "  of  the  interested  individuals,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  this  venerated  old  Temple  of  the  Muses  was  to 
be  regenerated,  renovated,  remodelled  and  revamped,  and 
the  sacrilegious  and  desecrating  hands  of  the  puritanical 
Philistine,  whose  combined  assaults  and  sieges  had  often 
2* 
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attacked  the  stronghold  of  this  ancient  temple,  and  finally 
carried  it  by  storm,  were  to  be  driven  from  its  walls. 

But  thanks  to  the  patriotic  fervor  of  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Co., 
the  enlightened  citizens  of  Boston  were  again  to  congregate 
within  these  walls,  that  had  so  often  reechoed  to  the  brilliant 
bursts  of  fine  frenzy  and  tragic  eloquence  of  George  Fred- 
eric Cooke,  the  never  to  be  forgotten  nor  equalled  Edmund 
Kean,  Tom  Cooper,  Andrew  Jackson  Allen,  and  a  host 
of  others  whose  names  would  be  legion  could  I  recount 
them  ;  but  I  cannot,  unfortunately,  as  they  strutted  their 
brief  hour  upon  the  boards,  and  made  their  final  exit  from 
the  stage  of  life  before  I,  in  my  humble  sphere,  got  my  cue 
to  "  enter." 

Within  these  hallowed  walls,  we  were  again  to  have  the 
legitimate  drama,  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  truthfulness,  and 
transcendent  elegance  forever ;  not  only  dimming  all  the 
previous  flashes  and  fire  of  dramatic  glory,  but  knocking  all 
efforts  yet  to  be  made  into  a  disarranged  continental 
chapeau. 

Indeed,  the  originators  of  this  rare  and  brilliant  scheme 
promised  that  the  veiy  stock  company  of  this  new  establish- 
ment should  consist  of  ordinary  "  stars ;  "  the  machinist, 
scenic  artists,  costumers,  &c.,  were  to  be  the  best,  —  in  fact, 
primi  inter  pares !  The  orchestra  was  another  feature 
dwelled  upon  in  the  bills,  that  was  to  outherod  Herod,  and 
dispense  strains  of  music  seldom  if  ever  heard  within  the 
walls  of  a  dramatic  temple. 

But  from  the  commencement  of  this  brilliant  operation,  1 
had  strong  presentiments  that  it  would  be  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
from  the  fact  that  I  applied  for  the  command  of  the  "  supes," 
and  was  assured  that  every  situation,  "  from  pit  to  dome," 
was  filled,  long  be  fore,  and  that  there  had  been,  more  or  less, 
fifteen  hundred  applications  for  the  responsible  and  important 
station  of  door-keeper.  This  satisfied  me  at  once  that  the 
thing  could  not  go  on,  and  I  was  more  than  fully  impressed 
with  the  power  and  eloquence  of  the  sable  and  respected 
u  col'ud  precha"  who  insisted  that  — 

"  Blessed  am  dem  what  don't  'spect  nuthm, 
F<  v  dey  aint  gwoin  to  be  disappointed !  " 
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The  whole  city  was  in  a  furore  ;  those  unmitigated,  hope- 
less, infernal  bores  —  pettifogging  lawyers,  bar-tenders,  men- 
about-town,  loafers,  newspaper  scribblers,  psuedo-editors, 
reporters,  clerks,  bill-posters,  and  the  innumerable  attaches 
of  the  press  and  society  at  large  in  a  city  like  ours,  who  for 
the  past  four  years  have  been  crowding  and  boring  that  good 
old  man,  uncle  Pelby,  (I  call  him  Uncle  for  the  fraternal 
connection  we  had  enjoyed,  for  he  once  propelled  me  with 
the  toe  of  his  brogan  from  the  rear  of  his  theatre,  for  mak- 
ing my  "  devoirs  "  to  a  favorite  ballet  girl,  to  whom  I  was 
much  and  often  indebted  for  "  peeps  behind  the  curtain.") 
Well,  these  "  bores  "  were  now  in  their  glory.  "  Where 
now,"  they  shouted,"  is  the  National  ?  Where  now  is  Piffl 
and  what,  O  what  will  be  his  fate  now  that  we  shall  quit  his 
house  ?  "  Only  think  of  it !  Now  that  they  had  hopes  of 
another  resort,  scent  of  another  victim,  they  turned  up  their 
noses,  and  called  the  worthy  manager  —  Pif! 

I  must  confess,  that  I  too  joined  in  the  cry  and  hurra'd, 
but  my  shout  was,  "  Hurrah  for  Piff !  "  for  doing  which,  I 
was  tendered  those  distinguished  appellations'  of  "  toady," 
4  swab,"  "  snob,"  &c.,  ad  infinitum  !  And  rMost  no  time 
ia  finding  that  though  I  was  losing  ground  as  a  popular  citi- 
zen, Manager  Pelby  was  nothing  the  worse  of  his  deliverance 
from  his  bores,  and  the  National,  so  far  from  falling  off  from 
its  ordinary  receipts  at  the  box  office,  actually  improved,  as 
the  public  had  been  kept  away  by  the  dislike  of  appearing 
at  a  place  of  amusement  where  every  other  man  was  spotted 
as  a  "  dead-head." 

But  to  come  to  the  point  once  again  ;  the  Old  Drury  finally 
opened  on  the  18th  of  August,  1836,  Oliver  C.  Wyman  as 
director,  and  John  Gilbert  as  stage-manager.  The  company, 
though  falling  a  trifle  short  of  what  excitement  on  the  public 
mind  had  led  the  outsiders  to  believe  was  coming,  neverthe- 
less probably  was  as  good  as  could  have  been  picked  up  and 
organized  at  that  time  ;  and  if  they  did  not  astonish,  they  at 
least  gave  the  judicious  no  cause  to  grieve  —  a  matter  of  no 
slight  importance  then,  as  now.  The  orchestra  was  fair, 
from  fair  to  middling,  and  also  rendered  general  satisfaction. 

In  my  poor  opinion,  Oliver  C.  Wyman  was,  and  is,  about 
one  of  the  best  men  ever  attached,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
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implication  or  otherwise,  to  the  administration  of  the  drama  in 
Boston.  He  is  not  only  far  above  the  taint  and  demoralizing 
effluvia  supposed  to  exist,  naturally  and  of  its  own  accord, 
wherever  Thalia  and  Melpomene  raise  their  throne,  but  a 
gentleman  by  nature  and  education,  and  one  of  those  guar- 
dians so  much  needed  around  the  altar  of  dramatic  lore,  and 
the  standard  of  public,  popular  and  classic  amusements. 
Mr.  Wyman  is  a  ready  writer,  wields  a  forcible  and  graphic 
pen  ;  a  sound  reasoner  and  clear  thinker,  and  a  warm,  hon- 
est friend;  and  may  "the  Supernumerary"  yet  live  to 
reckon  him  in  the  list  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  as 
such  men,  like  the  visits  of  the  angels,  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, in  this  mercenary  world. 

Manager  Wyman,  backed  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  by 
a  run  of  "luck,"  the  chances  which  no  man  can  fathom,  not 
only  led  off  the  brilliant  season  that  followed  management 
at  that  time,  but  secured  the  most  promising  stars,  in  the 
treasury  sense  ;  and  he  only  required  one  more  successful 
move  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  own  prosperity  as  an  empres- 
sario,  and  floor  the  "  Doctor "  and  the  "  Baron,"  and  that 
was  the  engagement  of  the  Viennoise  children.  In  this, 
unhappily,  he  did  not  succeed,  though  the  "Doctor "and 
the  "  Baron  "  did  ;  and  then  came  the  tug  of  war  —  poor  Old 
Drury  was  laid  as  cold  as  a  wedge  on  a  frosty  morning,  and 
the  "  Howard"  arose  in  all  the  array  of  a  successful  comba- 
tant. And  here,  kind  reader,  let  me  introduce  an  anecdote, 
"set  down"  as  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Bro.  Clark,  as  I 
was  taking  one  of  my  "  peeps  behind  the  curtain." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Anecdote  of  the  Manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre  and  the 
Captain  of  the  Supers.  —  "  Be  calm,  be  cool,  be  dignified^ 
and  sure  you  will  succeed"  —  Bill  the  Captain. 

Whilst  the  Boston  Theatre  was  in  full  blast,  the  manager 
engaged  a  smart  and  enterprising  young  man  as  captain  of 
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the  supes,  and  was  pleased  to  find  him  a  man  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  as  far  as  good  and  orderly  attention  to  his  superiors 
was  concerned  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  dress,  no  man,  since 
the  days  of  General  Lounds  of  South  Carolina  —  and  that  is 
pretty  high  authority  —  ever  evinced  so  utter  a  contempt  for 
all  the  moral  and  religious  codes  of  etiquette  in  the  way  of 
attire.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  worthy  manager  expostulated 
with  his  <4  major  domo  "  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  pay- 
ing, not  only  ordinary,  but  extra-ordinary,  attention  to  his 
wardrobe.  The  captain  of  the  supes  was  a  most  willing 
listener,  and  as  he  marched  away  from  the  manager's  pres- 
ence, after  the  above  debates  and  disquisitions  on  dress,  he 
never  failed  to  answer,  "  Yes,  sir ! "  but  in  five  minutes 
afterwards,  he  might  be  seen  leading  on  the  "  grand  armie  " 
of  Richmond,  Richard,  or  Macbeth,  with  every  mother's  son 
of  the  supes  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  yet  himself  could  be  seen 
marching  on,  minus  helmet,  hair  uncombed,  and,  in  fact, 
looking  more  like  a  bewildered  French  cook,  than  the  leader 
of  a  sanguinary  army  ready  for  battle. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  manager  had  gone  to  great  expen- 
diture of  time,  money,  and  attention,  to  produce  a  grand 
scenic  piece,  a  pageant  of  no  ordinary  calibre  ;  he  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  preparing  and  furnishing  the  super- 
numerary force  with  wardrobe  —  imitation  silk  tights,  morocco 
boots,  &c. ;  and  when  the  piece  was  "  up,"  the  audience  "  in," 
the  manager  went  in  front  to  witness  "  the  effect "  upon  the 
crowded  house.  But  —  O,  horror  !  —  as  the  piece  went  on, 
what  was  the  disgust  and  astonishment  of  the  worthy  pro- 
prietor to  see  the  captainissimo's  supernumerary  force,  upon 
whom  he  had  calculated  so  extensively,  march  in  upon  the 
stage  minus  trunks,  tights,  scarf,  &c.,  and  arrayed  in  a  most 
shocking  and  venerable  tout  ensemble,  the  worst  of  which 
was  a  most  atrocious  and  damnable  pair  of  cowhide  boots  ! 
and  these  even  not  so  much  as  bearing  the  slightest  evidence 
of  the  application  of  a  brush ;  but  on  the  contrary,  reeking 
with  proofs  of  their  recent  immersion  in  filth  and  mud  ! 

The  manager  rushed  around  "  behind,"  ordered  the  "  call 
boy  "  to  order  the  "  captain  of  the  supes  "  into  his  august 
presence.  That  individual  appeared. 

"  Sir  !  "  says  the  exasperated  manager,  "  how  dare  you 
appear  upon  that  stage  in  those  boots  ?  " 
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"  These  boots  ?  "  says  the  delinquent,  casting  his  eyes 
towards  his  foundation;  "ah,  yes,  these  loots?  I  —  a  — 
really,  I  forgot,  but  —  a " 

"  Forgot !  you  scamp,  did  you  ?  Well,  now,  sir,  go,  and 
don't  you  show  your  ugly  face  in  this  house  again." 

"  Ah,  yes,  exactly  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  in  these  boots." 

"  No,  sir  ;  put,"  says  the  manager,  "  and  for  your  life  don't 
you  call  for  your  salary  on  Saturday,  as  I  shall  not " 

u  No,  sir,  not  in  these  boots." 

"  And  keep  away  from  the  house  altogether,  as  I  shall  not 
allow  you  to  put  your  foot  upon  my  stage  again." 

"  Ah,  yes,  certainly  not ;  that  is  to  say,  not  in  these  boots  !  " 
replied  the  imperturbable. 

"  Go  to !  "  shouted  the  exasperated  manager. 

"  Yes,  sir  !  but  not  in  these  loots  !  "  responds  his  indom- 
itable "  captain  ;  "  in  the  next  breath  he  continued  — 

"  There  goes  the  bell  for  the  fourth  act ;  good  by,, governor ; 
I  must  go  on,  but  —  not  in  these  boots!  "  and  kicking  them 
off,  he  rushed  out  of  the  governor's  sanctum  to  resume  his 
station  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  his  slocking  feet ! 


CHAPTER     V. 

The  Debut  of  the  Viennoise  Children  at  the  Howard  Athe- 
nceiim.  —  Boston  Actors  looking  up.  —  The  "  Baron" 
taking  the  "  Sabine  Slide." 

WHILE  "  the  Boston  "  was  thus  driving  on  the  glory  of  its 
successful  career,  "  the  Howard "  was  dragging  its  weary 
length  along,  reminding  one  of  the  Irishman  and  his  chicken, 
when  he  broke  the  egg  and  found  the  "  chicky  biddy  "  inside 
pecking  with  its  bill  —  he  shouted,  "Ah!  the  darling  is 
sthrivin'  to  be  born." 

But,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  "  Doctor  "  and  "  Bar- 
on "  having  secured  those  great  "  trumps  "  the  Viennoise  Chil- 
dren, the  current  of  public  favor  was  turned  towards  "  the 
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Howard ; "  and  with  that  rush,  usually  seen  when  some  old 
44  bell  weather "  takes  the  lead,  the  fashion  and  the  elite, 
snobs,  nobs,  patrician  and  parvenue,  made  one  unanimous, 
double  grand  and  essential  stampede  there  ;  and  the  house 
was  not  only  filled,  night  after  night,  to  utter  suffocation,  but 
tickets  commanded  a  premium  unknown  since  the  days  of 

the  immortal  Kean,  and  the  high-hopping  queen  of , 

Fanny  Ellsler,  raising  the  safety-valve  of  the  treasury  to  a 
high  concert,  and  most  devoutly  wished-for  pitch. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  at  this  period  we  had  four  theatres 
open,  and,  in  a  moderate  degree,  very  successful  ;  whereas, 
but  a  little  twelvemonth  before,  we  had  but  one ;  and  even 
that,  if  we  believe  the  assertions  of  the  "  dead-heads,"  was 
on  the  rapid  decline,  but  for  their  succor  and  support.  (!) 
Previous  to  this  great  dramatic  revolution,  actors  were  plen- 
tier  and  cheaper  than  Cremona  performers  in  Pluto's  cuisine, 
but  now,  bless  ye !  they  invoiced  their  services  at  the  most 
exorbitant  terms,  and  each  actor,  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  real 
clothes,  fresh  from  the  shelves  of  Oak  Hall,  grew  ever  so 
"  pot-gutted,"  and  "  put  on  airs  "  that  fairly  knocked  the  dust 
from  the  heels  of  the  managers  ;  and  many  bar-rooms  and 
bowling-alleys,  that  had  long  threatened  their  proprietors 
with  pecuniary  strangulation,  now  bid  fair  to  loom  up  and 
flourish,  like  unto  ye  green  bay  horse  ! 

Previous  to  the  debut  of  the  "  Very  Nice  Children,"  the 
"  Baron  "  had  secured  and  retained  (about  the  only  retain- 
ers his  baronial  estate  ever  did  retain)  a  very  good  com- 
pany, although  a  very  bad  working  one,  as  they  signally 
failed  to  keep  the  house  clear  of  the  "  dead  wood  "  of  ex- 
penses. Now  it  was  mistrusted  that  the  "  Baron  "  had  some 
funds,  stowed  away,  while  nobody  ever  began  to  suspect, 
that  the  "  Doctor  "  had  the  first  red.  The  Baron  did  not 
expect,  and  further  was  it  from  his  intention,  than  Pluto's 
remotest  region  from  the  gates  of  Paradise,  that  he  should 
then  and  there  play  a  losing  game  ;  inasmuch,  as  before 
the  lapse  of  eight  consecutive  weeks  the  Baron  gave  out 
unmistakable  signs  to  —  vamose,  take  the  Sabine  slide,  or 
whatever  else  you,  gentle  reader,  may  be  pleased  to  call  — 
cutting  one^s  lucky  ! 

But  somebody  says,  which  of  the  poets  we  do  not  dis- 
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tinctly  remember,  the  darkest  hour  always  precedes  th 
brightest  day,  and  like  the  little  birds  we  read  of  in  the 
books,  the  little  "  Viennoise  Children  "  came  with  berries, 
which  not  only  preserved  the  management  from  general  de- 
bility, but  put  them  fairly  upon  their  "  pins "  again.  All 
now  seemed  merry  as  marriage-bells ;  things  looked  lumi- 
nous, and  so  they  were  ;  but  the  "  Baron  "  was  far  too  old  a 
stager  to  be  caught  with  his  shutters  up,  when  daylight  was 
dawning  ;  ergo,  he  did  put  much  of  the  goodly  coin  coming 
in  from  the  "  draw  "  of  the  "  Viennoise  Children,"  and  one 
morning,  quite  early,  (early  enough  at  least  for  the  first  mail 
line,)  he  did  exhibit  unto  the  good  citizens  of  Boston  a  trick 
the  evil  one  has,  as  yet,  not  made  the  slightest  effort  to  try 
—  stepped  out ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  "  Baron  •'  sloped. —  The  "  Doctor  "  in  Difficulties.  — 
Monplaisair  Troupe  visit  Boston.  —  The  "  Doctor  "finds 
them  a  Bitter  Pill. —  The  Uncertainty  of  Boston  Taste.  — 
A  "  Deacon "  steps  in ;  a  Finale  not  according  to 
Scripture. 

THE  "  Baron "  having  taken  his  leave  of  his  Boston 
friends  and  admirers,  (!)  the  4<  Doctor  "  found  himself  sud- 
denly, and  most  unexpectedly,  the  recipient  of  divers  honors 
and  attentions  few  men  are  at  all  anxious  to  solicit.  To  be 
sure  there  were,  luckily,  but  few  bills  against  the  establishment 
at  this  time,  and  in  lieu  of  this,  some  hangers  on,  and 
vampires,  took  the  pains  of  getting  up  a  new  and  fresh 
edition  of  bills  already  paid,  which  "  the  managers  "  had 
incautiously  neglected  to  get  receipted. 

The  following  year,  the  "  Doctor "  managed  it  himself, 
and  in  this  succeeded  so  far  as  to  please  and  satisfy  every 
body  but  himself,  and  would  have  probably  made  quite  a 
lucky  hit  of  it,  but  for  the  mesmeric  influence  put  upon  him 
by  the  Monplaisair  troupe.  These  artists  so  fascinated  the 
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"  Doctor,"  during  a  visit  he  paid  New  York,  that  none  but 
they  must  come  to  Boston,  and  in  doing  so,  the  "  Doctor " 
was  done,  brown  ! 

But  so  uncertain  is  the  public  taste  of  Boston,  so  fickle,  so 
variable,  so  undefinable,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  all ;  and  far 
enough,  indeed,  be  it  from  me  to  attach  any  such  word  as  stu- 
pidity to  this  engagement,  as  far  as  the  "  Doctor  "  was  con- 
cerned ;  for  though  the  Monplaisair  troupe  were  drawing  the 
New  Yorkers  inside  out,  and  a  man  with  half  an  eye  would 
have  supposed  they  would  draw  double  that  any  where  else, 
yet  they  were  a  dead  failure  in  Boston,  and  during  the  three 
weeks  of  their  engagement  at  the  Howard,  the  "  Doctor  " 
sunk  exactly  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  in  full ! 

In  this  dilemma,  the  "  Doctor,"  like  Dick  Dashall  in  the 
play,  began  to  think  of  his  friends,  prominent  amongst  which 
was  a  worthy  member  of  the  church,  who,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  flew  to  the  "  Doctor's "  succor,  (such  succor  as 
vultures  give  to  lambs,)  and  helped  the  "  Doctor,"  but  helped 
himself  at  the  same  identical  time  by  a  modus  operandi 
totally  unexpected  by  the  "  Doctor."  The  long  and  short 
of  it  was,  and  is,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  this 
good  and  pious  man  obtained  possession  of  the  Howard, 
and  holds  it  yet.  But  anon,  anon,  sir ;  or  rather,  as  Tarn 
O'Shanter  says,  "  Hold  on,  old  fellow  ;  we  have  not  done 
with  you  yet." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Building,  Opening,  and  Success  of  the  Boston  Theatre. 
—  P.  T.  Barnum  and  his  "  Pupil"  —  Description  of  the 
Fejee  Mermaid  —  The  Pious  Theatre  and  more  Pious 
Souls  who  support  it,  fyc.,  fyc. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fourth  dramatic  temple,  the  Boston 
Museum  Theatre  ;   a    beautiful,  symmetrical,  and  spacious 
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building,  erected  in  1846,  by  one  of  our  most  enterprising 
dealers  of  broadcloth,  fine  Saxony,  &c.,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$200,000,  which  was  backed  up  by  a  gentleman  whose 
name  bids  fair,  if  there  is  any  virtue  or  stability  in  granite 
chunks,  (some  folks  think  there  is  nothing  like  leather,) 
to  outlive  his  life  a  half  century  or  more,  yclept  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.  Esq.,  &c.  This  theatre  is  under  the  proprietor- 
ship and  direction  of  a  distinguished  leader  in  all  (more  or 
less)  of  the  fashionable  movements  of  the  day,  viz.,  Rech- 
abites,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Native  American  party,  &c. ; 
(if  no  such  fraternity  exists  as  the  Native  American  party, 
please  skip  that.)  This  gentleman  has  been  engaged,  off 
and  on,  some  twelve  years,  in  the  show-business,  and 
is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best,  the  most  enlightened,  and 
"  posted "  showman  within  the  limits  of  New  England. 
How  else  could  he  be,  having  served  a  long  and  faithful 
apprenticeship  to  that  prince,  yea,  grand-master  of  show- 
men, P.  T.  Barnum  ?  His  first  effort  in  the  art  (upon  his 
own  hook)  was  the  exhibition  of  a  Mermaid,  at  the  "  Old" 
Boston  Museum,  situated  nearly  opposite  the  Tremont  House. 
This  Mermaid  purported  to  be  a  fresh  importation  from  the 
Fee-']ee  Islands,  a  group  of  sea-girt  isles,  not  so  clear  as 
mud,  in  the  charts  of  the  day,  but  well  known,  doubtless,  to 
our  Boston  showmaster  and  his  instructor  the  immortal 
P.  T.  Barnum.  However,  there  are  people  so  sceptical,  that 
a  rumor  went  forth,  and  some  solemnly  affirmed,  (mind  you, 
swearing  is  not  tolerated  "  behind  the  curtain  "  in  religious 
theatres,)  that  by  ascending  two  flights  of  the  said  old  Mu- 
seum stairs,  those  Fee-jee  Islands  might  have  been  seen ; 
and  for  the  small  investment  of  a  Yankee  ninepence,  some 
say  that  the  identical  material  might  have  been  seen  from 
which  this  strange  fangled  native  of  the  questionable  islands 
was  "  gotten  up."  But  I  don't  believe  this  assertion,  for 
the  "  Mermaid  "  was  such  an  abortion  of  art  and  science  that 
any  novice  could  have  excelled,  to  say  nothing  of  the  efforts 
of  a  pupil  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  But  the  pupil  of  the  great  master 
spirit  of  showmen,  P.  T.  Barnum,  was  not  disposed  to  con- 
fine himself  to  such  business  as  this.  Mermaids  from  the  Fee- 
jee  Islands  appeared  to  him  a  little  too  much  like  small 
potatoes,  twelve  to  the  hill,  and  he  bethought  himself  of 
trying  his  hand  at  the  drama. 
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The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that,  previous  to 
this  event,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene were  at  a  great  discount  in  Boston  —  akin  to  the 
trees  we  read  of  (in  what  particular  books  I  don't  distinctly 
remember)  that  bear  roast  pigs,  with  forks  in  them,  squealing, 
"Come  and  eat  us,"  —  strolling  around  inquest  of  situations. 
This  was  a  very  fortuitous  circumstance  for  the  "  Pupil,"  for 
he  was  thereby  enabled  to  pick  up  a  good  company,  and  at 
a  slight  expense. 

But  this  I  must  say,  and  I  say  it  with  unbounded  pleasure, 
that  the  "  Pupil  "  always  pays  his  "  supes,"  —  a  matter  so 
rare,  among  Boston  managers,  that  it  is  worthy  of  honorable 
mention.  The  pious  and  believing  souls  who  nightly  visit 
this  Orthodox  Theatre,  and  whom  the  undisguised  text  of  the 
immortal  Shakspeare,  uttered  in  the  ordinary  play-house, 
would  cause  to  quake  like  the  aspen  in  their  holy  boots, 
shouted  aloud,  giving  vent  to  their  long  pent-up  feelings  —  a 
most  miraculous,  controlled,  and  curbed  nature,  now  that 
they  were  to  go  to  the  play,  which,  like  the  sugar-coated  pills, 
could  be  taken  without  the  taste  of  the  moral  aloes. 

But  I  do  verily  believe,  and  challenge  all  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, that  "  the  Pupil  "  does  conduct  this  Orthodox  Theatre 
(backed  by  the  aforesaid  much  respected  citizen,  whose 
name  is  so  deeply  cut  into  the  various  granite  blocks  of 
public  monuments  in  the  city)  in  an  unexceptionable  manner. 
This  theatre,  I  must  say,  is  a  pattern  for  all  theatres,  inas- 
much as  there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  most  fastidious  moral 
taste,  eye  or  ear,  no  refreshment  saloon  —  no  admission  for, 
no  place  designed  to  accommodate,  those  poor,  unfortunate 
outcasts  of  society,  who  barter  their  personal  charms  and  soul's 
salvation,  to  eke  out  that  miserable  existence  they  seek  to  pro- 
long. But  of  this  last  item  let  me  reflect.  Have  I  not  seen, 
sitting  side  by  side,  some  of  the  most  abandoned  creatures 
of  "  the  third  tier,"  with  the  beauty  and  fashion,  virtue  and 
wealth,  of  our  great  metropolis?  O,  yes;  but  name  it  not 
in  this  Democratic  Republic,  where  the  constitutional  rights 
of  every  man  and  woman  are  based  upon  the  "  almighty 
ninepenre."  "  But  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this 
thing."  —  Selah. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Description  of  the  Persons  employed  in  and  about  a  well- 
regulated  Theatre,  with  their  several  Duties.  —  Negro 
Minstrels  succeeding  where  a  regular  Theatrical  Company 
failed. 

FEW  outsiders  of  a  well-regulated  theatre  can  conceive 
the  great  number  of  the  attaches  employed  (and  who  ought  to 
be  paid)  in  keeping  up  the  order  and  excellence  of  such  an 
establishment.  First  and  foremost,  behind  the  curtain,  is  the 
"  Stage  Manager,"  who  is,  generally,  several  shades  worse, 
more  tyrannical  and  boisterous,  than  one  of  our  besotted  and 
bloated  petty  officers  of  a  man-of-war.  The  less  merit  he 
may  have  as  an  actor,  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  the  more 
rude,  brutal  and  tyrannical  he  generally  is.  The  stage 
management  requires  a  man  who  is  perfectly  aufait  in  the 
whole  routine  of  the  drama,  one,  for  instance,  who  has  begun 
as  a  supe,  and  crawled  up  to  the  very  leading  business.  If  he 
was  a  poor  supe,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  a  poor  actor ;  and  if 
he  is  aspiring,  conceited,  and  lucky,  with  pot-metal  and  brass 
enough  in  his  whole  composition  to  start  an  insurance  office, 
he  will  make  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  our  modern  stage 
managers. 

Next  comes  the  "  Prompter."  He  is,  as  a  general  thing,  a 
rather  tame  individual,  although  a  very  necessary  person 
in  a  theatre.  The  worse  the  company  may  be,  the  more 
arduous  and  intricate  become  the  duties  of  the  Prompter. 

The  next  man  is  the  Scenic  Artist,  who  must  be  a  genius,  if 
not  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  must  needs  say,  that  the  few  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  are  men  of  manners,  of  talent, 
and  always  stand  high  in  the  eyes  of  the  actors,  from  the 
supes  to  the  stars.  The  public  seldom  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  artist,  though  nightly  they  may  be  en- 
raptured with  the  magnificent  and  beautiful  productions  of 
their  pencil ,  and  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  grand  effect  and  success 
of  most  stage  performances  would  be  doubtful  and  uncertain 
but  for  the  labors  of  the  unseen  Scenic  Artist. 
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The  Machinist, .or  Sta£e  Carpenter,  is  another  important  ad- 
junct. This  individual  is  generally  of  the  knock-down,  haul-out 
order.  Flying  around  in  his  fustian  jacket,  mouth  full  of 
nails,  and  hammer  in  hand,  he  mutters  curses  through  his 
clinched  teeth  at  his  numerous  subordinates,  a  gang  of 
night  hands,  (fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number,)  who  rush,  dash, 
and  swash  around  the  scenes,  knocking  down  the  supes, 
running  over  actors,  and  coming  in  for  any  amount  of  un- 
corked thunder  from  the  stage  manager,  the  "  heavy  busi- 
ness-man," and  the  "  stars  "  in  particular. 

A  Costumer  is  employed,  with  three  to  six  hands,  (some- 
times a  woman  occupies  this  situation,  but  in  first  class  houses  a 
tailor  fills  the  place,)  and  dispenses  the  nightly  gear  to  the  ac- 
tors and  supernumeraries, — sixteen  to  twenty  male  performers 
of  the  various  grades,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  female  per- 
formers, with  about  eight  or  ten  ballet  girls.  Added  to  these  are 
the  members  of  the  Orchestra,  some  twelve  to  eighteen  musi- 
cians, with  "  call-boy,"  watchmen,  gas-lighters,  "  property 
men,"  supernumeraries,  copyists,  door-keepers,  clerk,  box- 
keepers,  &c.,  &c.,  from  which  you  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  number  of  persons  engaged,  the  amount  of  weekly  outlay 
necessary,  and  the  great  responsibilities  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  theatrical  manager.  We  have  given  you  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  men  necessary  to  carry  on  one  of 
these  establishments,  what  the  duties  of  the  manager  are, 
and  the  sort  of  person  that  should  rule  the  destinies  of  a 
well-conducted  play-house  ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  it  is  my 
humble  opinion,  that  there  has  not  been,  for  two  years  past, 
a  manager  in  Boston,  shake  them  all  up  together,  that  either 
knew  his  duty,  or  cared  a  red  cent  for  any  of  the  managerial 
responsibilities ! 

Should  we  then  wonder  at  the  prostrate  state  of  our 
drama,  and  that,  while  the  best  talent  of  the  country,  when 
inveigled  here,  fails  to  draw  enough  money  to  pay  their  bills 
at  the  Tremont  House,  a  band  of  Negro  Minstrels  not  only 
fills  the  best  house  in  the  city,  nightly,  but  meets  with  a  most 
flattering  applause  ?  And  against  these  Minstrels  we  do  not 
wish  to  cast  a  single  arrow  of  disrespect,  for  their  favor  with 
the  public  is  simply  because  their  promises  and  performances 
ire  akin ;  they  pay  their  bills,  and  give  excellent  entertain- 
3* 
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ments,  and,  when  we  can  chronicle*  the  same  of  tlnaatrical 
managers,  we  cannot  of  course  expect  to  find  the  public 
backward  in  again  appreciating  their  efforts. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Adores  Life.  — Erroneous  Ideas  of  the  Public  respecting 
the  same. — Virtuous  Females  of  ten  found  in  the  Profes- 
sion. —  Things  I  have  seen,  which  should  not  have  been 
seen,  fyc.,  fyc. 

AN  actor's  life  is  full  of  ups  and  downs,  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. He  may  talk  about,  giving  away  his  acres  of  land, 
his  estates,  ducats,  pounds,  and  jewels,  &c.,  at  night,  but 
may  be  seen  at  the  close  of  his  evening's  toil,  lugging  his 
champagne  basket  of  wardrobe  home  to  his  obscure  dwell- 
ing and  indigent  family,  and  perhaps  next  morning  may 
borrow  a  dime  to  get  his  bitters  with.  Actors  are  subject  to 
two  very  great  drawbacks  ;  first  they  are  often  thrown  out 
of  a  situation,  in  a  strange  city,  at  a  moment's  warning,  by 
the  "  busting  up"  of  the  concern;  and  secondly,  lose  that 
they  have  worked  for,  by  the  absconding  of  the  manager, 
who  never  fails  to  bear  in  mind  the  hint  of  Moses,  or  some- 
body else  —  i.  e.,  "  No.  1  —  is  the  first  law  of  nature,"  in  an 
unprincipled  man.  Actors  are  not  unlike  the  sailors  ;  their 
hearts  are  warm  and  hands  generous  to  their  brethren  in  mis- 
fortune ;  hence  they  manage,  even  in  their  worst  difficulties, 
by  the  aid  of  the  now  and  then  generous  "  outsiders  "  they 
meet,  to  get  along  tolerable  smoothly,  provided  they  pay  the 
slightest  regard  to  economy  in  their  private  matters. 

Some  people  linger  under  a  great  error  regarding  the 
apparent  ease  or  laziness  of  an  actor's  life.  To  show  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  idea,  let  us  instance,  —  the  actor  is  called 
to  rehearsals  every  day,  at  10  A.  M. ;  here  he  goes  through 
his  exercises,  or  stands  around,  which  is  still  worse,  in 
anticipation  of  being  called  on,  until  2  or  3  P.  M.  ;  his 
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duties  then  cease,  for  atiout  an  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
returning  to  his  home  and  dinner,  if  luckily  he  has  them, 
and  after  this,  he  must  study  his  part  and  lay  out  his  ward- 
robe for  the  night.  At  dark  he  again  returns  to  the  theatre, 
dresses,  and  acts  until  near  midnight ;  and  the  poor  actor 
or  actress  then  returns  to  his  or  her  almost  and  in 
many  cases,  alas  !  entirely  cheerless,  cold,  gloomy  domicile, 
.  where  a  glass  of  ale,  or  piece  of  dry  bread,  often  forms  the 
repast,  which  nerves  them  to  study  a  long  part  for  the  next 
night's  performance,  until  daylight  breaks  in  upon  their 
haggard  forms  and  dim  candle  ;  they  fall  back  into  their  beds 
and  —  sleep. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  gay  and  dashing  actress,  upon 
whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  while  she  flirted  about  the  stage, 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  brilliant  dress  ?  Have  you  ever  seen 
the  sylph-like  form  of  the  danseuse,  as  she  glided,  skipped, 
and  twirled  over  the  stage,  her  eyes  and  lips  bespeaking  a 
world  of  sweetness  and  vivacity,  joy  and  pleasure,  while 
the  house  echoed  with  applause,  and  the  bouquets  fell  around 
her  ?  Have  you  ever  wished,  fair  maidens,  that  you  were 
such  a  being  ?  If  you  have,  only  come  with  me ;  take  one 
"  peep  behind  the  curtain  ; "  there,  see  yon  dashing  actress  ; 
get  close  to  her ;  hear  how  her  heart  palpitates  with  the 
exertion  she  has  made  to  please  ;  how  languid  her  eyes  ;  how 
pale  and  deadly  looks  her  flesh  beneath  the  carmine  and 
chalk  with  which  she  has  made  up  her  roseate  hue.  She 
sinks  down  exhausted.  There  is  the  figurante ;  she  has  just 
"come  off"  after  one  of  her  brilliant  dances;  the  house 
rings  with  the  plaudits  of  the  enraptured  audience,  and  while 
they  "  encore"  the  poor,  worn  out,  feeble-creature,  she  lies 
in  the  arms  of  a  female  companion,  panting  for  her  breath, 
choking,  and  fainting;  and  I  have  heard  her  cry,  "O  God 
that  I  were  dead !  I,  I,  I  can't  go  on  again  !  "  But,  a  little 
coaxing  from  a  friend,  sometimes  oaths  from  the  stage  man- 
ager, with  a  glass  of  brandy  added,  the  poor  figurante  "  goes 
on,"  bows,  twirls,  and  smiles  like  a  seraph,  while  she  repeats 
her  laborious  toil.  "Dost  thou  like  the  picture  ?"  which, 
trust  me,  is  but  very  faintly  drawn.  One  word  of  the 
females  attached  to  the  theatre.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  exist- 
ing among  a  certain  portion  of  the  attendants  of  a  theatre, 
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that  the  actresses  and  ballet  girls  are  "  no  better  than  they 
should  be,"  or,  in  plainer  language,  about  two  thirds  are  of 
easy  virtue ! 

I  can  name  honorable  exceptions,  but  that  there  are  a  great 
many  indecent  women  on  the  stage,  as  there  are  every  where 
else,  I  admit ;  and  when  you  consider  the  temptations  and  trials 
of  a  poor  actress,  and  still  poorer  and  worse  treated  ballet  girl, 
you  can  afford  to  allow  them  the  largest  possible  quota  of 
praise  and  respect  for  preserving  even  a  common  reputation. 
For  it  is  not  only  the  vulgar  "  outsiders,"  but  even  ruffian 
actors,  brutal  and  boorish  stage  managers,  who  do  more  to  de- 
spoil the  females  of  a  theatre  of  their  fair  repute,  by  black- 
guard conduct  in  their  presence,  harsh,  coarse  language  in 
directing  their  actions,  &c.,  than  all  that  has  been  conceived, 
said,  or  written  by  the  public. 

Indeed,  gentle  reader,  if  I  were  to  chcose  a  woman,  amongst 
all  the  world's  collection,  as  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  the  play-house  would  be  the  locale  I  should 
seek,  knowing  that  if  I  could  find  a  woman  there,  who,  after 
passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  a  rude  stage  manager's 
vulgarity,  and  the  actors'  slang  —  and  there  are  plenty  such 
—  was  still  accounted,  even  by  them,  not  only  pure,  but 
above  suspicion,  you  may  rest  assured  that  would  be  double 
assurance  of  her  purity. 

I  was  once  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  was  con- 
nected (directly  or  indirectly)  with  a  theatre,  and  being 
mighty  familiar  with  some  married  ladies  of  the  profes- 
sion, I  didn't  much  like  this  kind  of  business,  as  I  viewed 
it  behind  the  scenes,  for  such  men  give  a  bad  tone  and  flavor 
to  all  the  ladies  connected  with  an  establishment,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  intrude.  Such  men  have  no  respect  for  the 
ladies  there ;  they  are  in  general  "  young  men  about  town," 
friends  of  the  stage  manager,  or  "  victims"  of  the  manager, 
and  for  whom  the  manager  and  his  "  sub "  care  not  a  fig, 
longer  than  they  are  useful  to  their  house  or  pockets,  give 
them  dinners,  and  loan  their  purses  on  benefit  nights.  Be- 
sides all  this,  I  did  not  like  the  above  gentleman's  sneaking 
around  the  scenes,  having  read  in  my  Primer  that,  tall  Oaks 
from  little  Acorns  grow,  and  I  once  had  ocular  demonstra- 
tion that  "  large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow." 
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I've  seen  a  man  moor  his  little  bark  near  a  theatre,  while 
he  was  paying  his  devoirs  to  a  lady  of  the  profession,  while 
her  husband  was  sipping  ale  in  the  nearest  bar-room.  I 
inquired  of  some  of  my  brother  "  supers "  if  they  thought 
this  was  all  right,  and  they  said  it  was,  from  the  fact  the 
gentleman  had  never  visited  London ;  hence  he  had  never 
seen  Hyde  Park.  When  I  heard  that,  I  was  forced  to 
exclaim  with  the  poet,  O !  cooney  ! 

I  knew  a  man  once,  who  very  often  "  peeped  behind  the 
curtain,"  looking  for  I  know  not  what,  while  collecting  the 
nightly  dues  for  his  master.  I  watched  his  motions  very 
often,  and  at  last  concluded  he  was  a  fool ;  but  at  a  later 
date  was  confirmed  that  he  was  no  fool,  but  merely  an 
unfaithful  steward  I 

I  knew  a  man  once,  who,  boiling  over  with  sympathy  for 
a  hard-working,  enterprising,  but  awfully  unfortunate  man- 
ager, (who  had  sunk  a  small  fortune  in  the  business,  and  was 
clean  down  at  the  heel,)  went  around  with  a  card  among  a 
select  few  of  their  mutual  friends,  to  get  up  a  purse,  to  buy, 
and  present  to  the  manager,  a  service  of  silver  plate.  Our 
philanthropist  succeeded  in  raising  several  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  plate  was  ordered,  made,  and  presented.  The  day 
of  the  presentation  of  the  plate,  our  worthy  manager,  at  his 
own  expense,  got  up  a  glorious  dinner,  costing  him  $150,  at 
one  of  our  first  hotels,  and  the  affair  passed  in  a  most  glorious 
manner.  Shortly  after  this  interesting  occasion,  our  philan- 
thropic friend,  who  held  some  few  remnants  of  unpaid  paper 
against  our  worthy  manager,  and  well  knowing  the  worth 
and  value  of  said  plate,  and  its  precise  location  —  in  the 
poor  manager's  house  —  attached  it,  and  what  is  still  more, 
sold  it  at  public  auction!  Let  the  east  blush,  and  the  west 
drop  down  in  showers  of  fire,  ere  we  have  such  another 
record  of  man's  cupidity. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

Anecdote  illustrating  one  of  the  Practical  Jokes  of  a  cele- 
brated English  Tragedian. 

DURING  the  last  visit  of  a  somewhat  noted  English  tra- 
gedian to  this  country,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  and  became 
very  much  attached  to  a  well  known  and  gifted  scenic  artist 
and  fresco  painter.  On  one  occasion,  our  tragic  friend 
invited  his  scenic  companion  to  accompany  him  out  into  the 
country  to  have  a  day's  sporting,  massacring  tomtits,  chip- 
much  squirrels,  and  other  large  fowl.  The  tragedian  armed 
himself  for  a  regular,  double  distilled,  sanguinary  Buffalo  hunt ; 
upon  his  shoulder  rested  a  huge  rifle,  while  from  his  pocket 
protruded  a  six  shooter,  more  commonly  known  as  a  revolver ; 
while  the  scenic  artist  was  content  to  equip  himself  with  a 
single  barrelled  pistol,  loaded  with  a  heavy  charge  of  the  best 
"  Otard  "  from  the  lower  saloon  of  the  Tremont  House.  This 
dangerous  instrument  was  handled  by  the  parties  with  much 
recklessness,  as  they  might  have  been  seen  removing  the 
stopper,  and  applying  the  very  muzzle  to  their  mouths.  The 
fast  horse  attached  to  the  splendid  buggy  they  rode  in,  soon 

brought  them  up  at  the  remote  and  quiet  village  of , 

some  twenty-five  miles  from  Boston  ;  leaping  out,  they  ordered 
the  hostler  to  ungear  and  put  away  the  horse,  which  the  great 
brawny  double-fisted  stableman  did,  while  the  tragedian  and 
his  scenic  friend  walked  into  the  bar-room  and  ordered  up  a 
good  dinner.  Now,  as  our  scenic  friend  had  often  tried  his  hand 
in  playing  off  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  practical  jokes 
upon  his  tragic  companion,  this  latter  individual  bethought 
him  this  would  be  a  fitting  time  to  return  the  compliment. 
Slipping  out  quietly  to  the  stable,  the  tragedian  mysteriously 
hinted  to  the  aforesaid  substantial  hostler,  that  he,  the  tra- 
gedian, was  sheriff  of  county,  and  was  on  his  way  to 

jail  with  the  man  he  had  with  him,  who  was  the  most 

desperate  villain  and  highwayman  this  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced  !  This  information  to  the  hostler  set  him 
afloat,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  stirring  up  the  village,  who 


"  The  tragedian  hearing  the  muss,  and  knowing  what  it  was  pretty  much  all  about,  rush- 
ed out  into  the  Piazza,  shouting, — '  Let  go  that  man,  drop  him,  you  infernal  fool.'" — p.35. 
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came  flocking  into  the  bar-room,  where  our  city  friends  were 
quietly  smoking  their  cigars,  and  reading  countiy  news- 
papers. The  unsophisticated  villagers  collected  about  in 
groups,  murmuring  their  different  opinions  respecting  the 
terrible  robber. 

"  Ain't  he  an  ugly-looking  cuss !  "  says  one.  By  the  way, 
our  scenic  friend  was  a  devilish  good-looking  fellow. 

"  Why  don't  the  sheriff  put  handcuffs  on  the  rascal,"  says 
another. 

"  O  !  he  ain't  afeard  of  the  robber,  for  he's  got  a  re-wol- 
wer  in  his  pocket ;  I  see'd  it  sticking  out,"  echoes  a  third. 

When  the  artist  found  himself  the  object  of  so  much  eye 
gazing,  he  asked  the  tragedian, 

;t  Do  you  see  anything  particularly  curious  about  me,  that 
all  these  folks  are  so  much  attracted  at  my  appearance  ?  " 

The  tragedian,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper  he 
was  reading,  gruffly  responded, 

"  No ! " 

Upon  this,  our  scenic  friend  got  up,  stretched  his  legs,  and 
strode  out  towards  the  stable,  with  the  whole  collection  of 
villagers  close  upon  his  heels ;  and  as  he  turned  an  abrupt 
angle  of  the  stable,  what  was  the  horror  and  astonishment 
of  the  artist  to  find  himself  suddenly  pinned  from  behind  by 
the  brawny  arms  of  the  hostler !  Picking  up  the  artist  with 
all  the  ease  and  facility  he  would  a  bag  of  inanimate  oats, 
the  hostler  was  taking  him  back  towards  the  house,  he  (the 
artist)  muttering  curses  loud  and  deep,  while  the  villagers, 
keeping  at  a  most  respectful  distance,  shouted,  and  vented 
their  thoughts  and  surprise. 

"Hold  on  to 'em,  Bill!" 

"  Take  care  of  his  knives  and  pistils,  Bill !  " 

"  Mind  he  don't  put  his  blasted  teeth  into  yer,  Bill ! " 

"  Look  out,  he's  a  kicking,  Bill ! " 

UO!  I've  got  'im,"  roared  Bill,  "I've  got  'im  fast 
enough ;  dom  'im,  he  ain't  a  goin'  to  run  off,  dom  if  he  is  ! " 

The  tragedian  hearing  the  muss,  and  knowing  what  it  was 
pretty  much  all  about,  rushed  out  into  the  piazza,  shouting, 
"  Let  go  that  man,  drop  him,  you  infernal  fool !  " 

With  this,  Bill  drops  the  artist,  and  he  makes  a  grand  rush 
for  the  person  of  the  tragedian,  shouting,  "  Give  me  that 
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revolver,  quick  ;  I  can  defend  myself  from  this  crowd.  Give 
me  the  pistol !  " 

"No,"  says  the  tragedian,  "  I'll  defend  you  ;  "  at  the  same 
time  turning  to  the  landlord  and  observing  sotto  voce,  "  He's 
getting  desperate  now ;  if  dinner 's  ready,  we'll  go  in  and 
take  it,  and  that  will  quiet  him."  Then  turning  to  the  excit- 
ed mob,  says  he, "  Friends,  you'll  oblige  me  by  finding  some 
other  object  to  gratify  your  curiosity ;  I  am  a  stranger  here, 
and  beg  that  we  shall  not  be  annoyed  or  molested.  Don't 
you  think  that's  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  these  cussed 
fools  ?  "  says  the  tragedian  to  the  now  entirely  discomfited 
artist.  But  the  artist  was  too  excited  to  answer,  and  they 
walked  in  to  dinner.  Says  the  tragedian, 

"  What  in  name  of  Heaven  have  you  been  doing  to  these 
people  to  get  them  after  you  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  Damme,  it's  all  Greek  to  me,"  says  the  artist.  I've  said 
nor  done  nothing  to  them  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  let's  order  our  horse  and  leave,"  says  the 
tragedian.  "  But  look,  for  God's  sake,"  he  continued  ;  and 
as  the  affrighted  artist  turned  his  head  towards  the  windows, 
he  sees  a  face  peering  in  at  every  pane,  a  mob  eyeing  and 
ogling  the  artist  and  actor  as  if  they  were  man-eaters  or 
Orang  Outangs.  Forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  ;  the 
enraged  artist  grasped  a  huge  chunk  of  boiled  beef  and  bone, 
and  let  drive  at  one  of  the  windows,  smashing  the  sa'sh,  and 
flooring  about  three  of  the  countrymen ! 

The  bill  was  paid,  the  horse  geared,  and  the  artist  and 
tragedian  got  into  their  vehicle  to  leave.  The  artist  raised 
up  and  gave  the  gaping  crowd  a  first-rate  tongue  lashing ; 
while  the  tragedian  took  an  opportunity  to  hand  the  landlord 
his  card,  saying, 

"  There,  sir,  you'll  find  my  name,  &c.  Next  Thursday 

evening  my  benefit  comes  off  at  the  Theatre,  and  I 

should  be  pleased  to  see  you  all  there,  when  and  where  I 
shall  try  to  give  you  something  better  than  one  of  my  — 
practical  jokes  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Anecdote  of  Dr.  Valentine  and  the  Ventriloquist,  showing 
how  the  Honest  Countryman  was  served  on  his  First  Visit 
to  the  New  England  Museum. 

WHO  has  not  heard  of  the  renowned,  the  facetious,  the 
funny  and  irresistible  Dr.  Valentine !  The  doctor  is  none 
of  your  inflated  wind-bags,  your  galvanized  and  puff-made 
humbugs,  who  float  around  the  country,  and,  by  good  luck 
and  gagging  bills,  impose  upon  the  good  nature  of  the  verdant 
public  ;  no,  he's  none  of  these,  but  a  genuine  son  of  Momus  ; 
a  wit,  scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  Some  years  ago,  when  it 
was  a  little  more  fashionable  than  now  to  imbibe  a  punch,  or 
indulge  in  a  bottle  of  wine  after  dinner,  Dr.  Valentine  was 
playing  one  of  his  successful  engagements  at  the  Old 
Museum,  and  having  "dined  out"  one  afternoon,  he  came 
to  the  Museum  rather  fresh,  as  the  Cockneys  have  it.  The 
house  was  full,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  doctor's  appear- 
ance. On  went  the  doctor ;  raising  his  "  gold  bows,"  he 
took  an  obsquintical  view  of  the  audience ;  getting  "  down 
front"  as  near  as  possible,  he  essayed  to  address  them,  but 
it  was  a  total  failure  as  far  as  articulation  was  concerned ;  so 
he  went  through  a  series  of  dumb  shows,  wry  faces,  squints, 
and  ludicrous  leers,  funny  enough  within  themselves,  to  set 
a  house  in  a  roar !  An  extremely  fat  and  jolly  looking 
gentleman  from  the  country,  sat  gazing  and  chuckling  at  the 
doctor,  while,  by  his  side,  sat  a  thin,  lean,  languid  looking 
young  fellow,  who  was  au  fait  in  the  wonderful  art  of  Ven- 
triloquism. All  of  a  sudden,  the  fat  countryman  exclaims 
to  the  doctor, 

"  Look  a  here,  old  feller  —  when  are  you  a  going  to  pay 
me  that  quarter  you  borrowed  o'  me  down  at  the  '  Bite 
Tavern  ? ' " 

The  doctor  straightened  up !  He  winked,  and  tried  to 
speak. 

O,  it's  no  use  a  talkin' ;  you're  a  jolly  old  dog,  but  I  want 
my  quarter." 

The  doctor  gasped, 
4 
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"  Will,  will,  will  nobody  remove  that,  that  — " 

The  countryman  grew  alarmed  !  He  grasped  his  hat  and 
started  for  the  door,  while  a  shout  issued  from  him  — 

"  Come  along,  doctor,  I'll  say  no  more  about  that  quarter ; 
let  us  go  down  to  Tom  Barr's  and  get  a  drink,  and  call  the 
thing  square.  Come  !  " 

The  doctor  revived  ;  his  voice  completely  regained  its 
wonted  tone,  and  he  quickly  responded, 

"  That  appears  to  be  a  very  sensible  proposition,  and  I 
hain't  the  least  objection."  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
and  the  word  to  the  action,  the  doctor  sprang  over  the 
benches  following  the  retreating  countryman,  crying, 

"  Go  ahead,  my  old  chap  ;  I  always  go  in  for  the  chances  ! " 
and  the  doctor  and  the  countryman  vanished  together. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Borrowing  an   Umbrella,  or  the  Assurances  of  the  li  Two 
Georges." 

IN  the  theatrical  profession,  as  the  literary  and  scientific 
world  well  know,  there  are  thousands  of  cases  abounding 
with  rich  invoices  of  mirth,  jest,  and  good  humor,  consigned 
to  the  house  of  "  Judgment,  Humor,  Wit,  Frolic,  fy  Co." 

Eccentricity  is  often  supposed  to  be  the  guiding  star  of 
the  actor's  hopes.  Alas !  he  finds  that  but  a  feeble  matter 
of  reliance,  when  he  endeavors  to  apply  the  quadrant  of 
discretion  to  learn  the  true  meridian  of  truth.  Disappoint- 
ment not  faintly  shadowed  forth,  but  fully  developed,  fairly 
realized,  and  conceived  so  nicely,  that  Milton's  inferior  angels, 

"  Working  in  the  dark  unfathomable  abyss," 

could  hardly  offer  a  fitting  representation  of  such  a  "  Life 
in  Death."  How  is  the  mortal  being  we  would  thus  present? 
We  should  judge  him  to  be  one  of  those,  who,  with  aspira- 
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tions  bright  and  beautiful ;  with  hopes  that  not  the  soul  of 
man  could  well  conceive  before  ;  with  doubts  and  dilemmas 
in  advance  that  might  puzzle  the  deepest  metaphysician,  and 
startle  even  an  Aristotle  ;  and  yet  proved  beyond  question  to 
be  one  to  yield  to  most  inferior  influences,  and  "  sacrifice  the 
immortal  for  the  earthly  boon  !  " 

Thus  far,  by  way  of  preface,  to  prepare  the  reader's 
mind  for  matters 

"Strange  !  doubtful !  most  incredible,  yet  true!" 

Let  us  begin  with  an  anecdote  touching  a  pair  of  well 
known  players  of  the  famous  city  of  New  York,  truly  and 
most  expressively  heralded  as  the  "  Actor"1  s  Exchange"  An 
Exchange  whereon  many  a  heart  is  forced  to  yield  to  dire 
necessity,  and  borrow  a  situation  he  despises  in  the  barter 
of  the  best  feelings  of  his  aching  heart  for  a  less  number  of 
pieces  than  Judas  sold  his  Master  for. 

Unluckily  for  our  heroes,  they  were  minus  that  useful 
article,  an  Umbrella.  S.  says  to  B.,  as  both  were  about, 
necessarily,  to  try  the  beatings  of  the  "pitiless  storm"  "1 
will  bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine  that  the  first  man  we  meet  will 
offer  me  his  umbrella,  and  insist  on  my  taking  it !  "  "  Done," 
says  B. ;  "  make  the  bet  five  bottles  if  you  please."  "  Five 
then  it  is  !  " 

At  this  moment,  a  tall,  sheepish  looking  customer  was 
observed  advancing  towards  them,  and  his  well  worn  rusty 
coat  was  carefully  shielded  from  the  rain  by  a  large,  fair 
spreading,  glorious  umbrella.  S.  coolly  walked  towards  the 
customer  he  had  selected  for  his  peculiar  game,  and  said,  in 
terms  of  winning  affability,  "  My  dear  sir,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  see  the  handle  of  that  umbrella  ?  "  His 
look  was  as  fascinating  as  it  was  unassuming,  and  the 
stranger  stared,  said  ndt  a  word,  but  stood  in  utter  amaze- 
ment, with  a  look  that  would  have  caused  Diogenes  to  roar. 
Looking  at  the  handle,  S.  shouted  out,  "  I  knew  I  should 
find  it !  I  should  know  that  same  umbrella  in  Patagonia ! 
And  yet  I  cannot  positively  tell  whether  I  left  it  at  the  Amer- 
ican House,  or  at  Florence's,  or  where  the  d — 1  I  did  leave 
it.  And  pleased  was  I  to  see,  by  the  morning  papers,  that 
a  man  was  taken  before  Mr.  Justice  Matsall  yesterday,  and 
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fined  $5  and  costs,  for  stealing  an  umbrella !  Now,  my 
dear  sir,"  he  hurriedly  added,  "  will  you  inform  me  where 
you  got  that  umbrella  1  "  The  stranger  gave  evidence  of 
agitation,  and  nervously  thrusting  the  umbrella  into  the  hands 
of  S.,  exclaimed,  "  Take  the  d — d  old  umbrella  !  I  should 
think  you  had  made  fuss  enough  about  it !  "  "  But  stop,  my 
dear  fellow,"  said  S.  as  the  duped  individual  started  off,  "  stop 
one  moment,  and  let  us  understand  this  business ! "  "  Go 
to  h — 11 ! "  was  the  victim's  reply,  as  he  dodged  around  a 
dorner,  and  disappeared. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  B.  very  readily  and  cheerfully 
paid  the  wine,  and  still  remembers  the  joke. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Giving  an  Englishman  Illustrations  of  the  Manner  of  doing 
Things  among  the  Yankees.  —  A  Gratuitous  Lesson,  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

NOT  many  years  since,  the  theatre  loving  denizens  of  one 
of  our  Atlantic  cities  were  astonished  by  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  manager  of  the  principal  theatre  in  the  place 
had  "  imported  "  several  actors  from  the  other  side  of  the 
big  pond,  who  were  of  a  higher  class  than  any  heretofore 
witnessed  among  us.  In  fact,  that  they  were  regular  John 
Bull  "  out-and-outers."  Among  this  fresh  consignment  of 
the  Thespian  disciples,  were  many  bearing  the  true  stamp, 
and  ever  found  "  right  side  up,  with  care !  "  Yet  there 
were  two  or  three  that  "  Chip  "  *  would  call  "  mwjfs,"  or 
"  swabs  !  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  define  these  terms.  Fancy 
men,  about  town,  and  Jack  Tars,  every  where,  will  compre- 
hend the  appellations.  Men  who  might  have  excelled  as 
mechanics;  who  might  have  shone  as  tradesmen,  have  con- 

*  This  familiar  sobriquet  lias  been  for  years  attached  to  the  worthy 
Mr.  Chippendale. 
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tinually  been  thrusting  themselves  into  a  profession  which 
often  delights  to  raise  the  devil  with  William  Shakspeare,  not 
having  the  fear  of  Dr.  Faustus  before  their  eyes.  These 
infatuated  persons,  when  they  cease  to  be  tolerated  upon  the 
English  boards,  are  often  shipped  for  America,  the  long 
sought  haven  for  toil  worn  actors,  no  longer  either  "  tolerable 
or  to  be  endured  "  at  home.  Among  the  number,  was  a  Mr. 
Q.,  fair  enough  as  a  second  or  third  rate  performer,  but  by 
no  means  the  man  to  awaken  or  to  elevate  the  ideas  of  the 
Yankees.  He  was  sufficiently  convivial  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  devotees  of  Bacchus ;  could  drink  his  cool  brandy 
and  water,  or  quaff  his  sparkling  champagne,  as  well  as  any 
other  living  man.  He  also  conversed  agreeably  enough  upon 
the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day,  and  was  what,  in  every  day 
parlance,  would  be  entitled  "  a  devilish  good  fellow."  Q. 
had  but  one  fault,  which  prevented  him  from  being  one  of 
the  most  popular  out-door  managers  that  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  Members  of  his  family  had  reached  the  high 
rounds  of  the  histrionic  ladder,  and  of  them  he  was  con- 
tinually boasting.  If  a  new  play  was  produced  upon  the 
stage  in  a  style  of  unexceptionable  elegance  and  correctness, 
with  scenery,  costumes,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the 
most  finished  order,  he  would  listen  to  the  remarks  of  those 
who  had  witnessed  it  with  emotions  of  delight ;  and  as  they, 
perhaps  enthusiastically,  expressed  their  admiration,  would 
remark  in  a  semi-sneering  tone, "  Ah  !  you  should  have  seen 
that  piece  brought  out  in  London.  People  here  don't  know 
how  the  thing  should  be  done  !  Could  you  but  have  seen  Miss 
So-and-so,  Mr.  MacFaddle,  and  Mr.  Do  'em  Brown,  in  these 
parts,  ah  !  then,  indeed,  you  might  awaken  to  something  like 
a  sense  of  what  acting  is  in  this  country.  But,  save  and 
bless  us,  you  can't  do  it,  gentlemen.  You  can't  come  it 
here  !  "  This  farrago  of  contemptible  superciliousness,  both 
in  matter  and  in  manner,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  every 
thing  of  American  growth  and  culture.  "  Your  horses"  he 
would  say,  "  are  but  little  better  than  mules  !  Your  cattle 
are  lean  and  lank  apologies,  unworthy  to  be  converted  into 
beef ! "  and  when  the  theatrical  profession  was  alluded  to, 
he  would  gingerly  remark,  that  there  were  "  not  a  dozen 
4* 
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actors  in  the  United  States  who  would  le  tolerated  in  a  minor 
theatre  in  London  !  " 

This  inflated  wind-bag  happened,  on  one  occasion,  to  fall 
in  with  a  mixed  company  in  one  of  our  fashionable  drinking 
saloons,  with  a  Mr.  G.,  to  whom  he  was  introduced.  G., 
with  all  his  intellectual  faculties,  soundness  as  a  scholar,  and 
brilliancy  as  a  writer,  had  but  little  in  his  exterior  that  was 
prepossessing,  although  there  was  "  a  lurking  devil  in  his 
eye  "  that  might  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  something 
desperate  in  his  composition.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
love  for  his  native  country ;  ready  at  any  moment  to  use  his 
pen,  his  quill,  or  his  fist  in  defence  of  her  rights,  or  to 
redress  her  wrongs. 

In  course  of  conversation  between  our  brother  Jonathan 
and  master  John  Bull's  scion,  the  latter  made  use  of  certain 
expressions  which  the  Yankee  did  not  specially  relish,  and 
finally  the  Britisher  let  off  any  quantity  of  wholesale  denun- 
ciations of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  all  her  institu- 
tions in  particular.  Jonathan  held  on  until  his  friend's 
episode  was  over,  and  then  coolly  remarked,  "  There  is  one 
thing,  sure,  that  a  Yankee  can  do  up  about  as  well  as  any 
Englishman,  and  I'll  show  you  what  it  is ! "  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  gave  his  companion  a  smart  slap  over 
the  face  that  started  the  water  drops,  and  made  his  head  ring 
as  if  bells  were  sounding  an  alarm  for  fire,  placidly  inquiring 
at  the  same  time,  "  How  is  that  ?  "  Johnny  would  have 
returned  the  blow,  but  Jonathan  thrust  out  his  long,  sinewy 
arm,  that  looked  like  a  young  jib-boom,  and  holding  his 
customer  at  a  length  that  would  lead  one  to  doubt  what  was 
the  victim's  ultimate  destination,  with  his  other  clinched 
digitals  applied  so  rapid  a  succession  of  blows  upon  the 
smellers  and  optics  so  fairly  presented,  that  a  classical  scholar 
would  have  surely  deemed  the  "  Cyclops*  hammers  were  at 
work !  " 

"  Murder ! "  shouted  the  Englishman.  "  Liar !  "  roared 
the  Yankee,  holding  his  opponent  at  arm's  length,  and  giving 
him  another  rouser  between  the  eyes,  '*  Liar !  will  you  ac- 
knowledge before  this  assembly,  that  an  American  knows  how 
to  chastise  such  egotistical  blackguards  as  yourself,  as  well, 
and  a  little  letter,  than  you  ever  saw  it  done  in  London  1 " 
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"  Yes !  yes  !  I  will,"  gasped  the  victim.  "  Go  home  then, 
and  wash  your  face,  and  hereafter  talk  respectfully  of  those  who 
keep  many  like  you  from  starving ! "  The  Yankee  resumed 
his  seat,  and  relighted  his  cigar.  The  other  party  departed 
without  the  slightest  exhibition  of  ceremony,  and  not  even 
thanking  his  instructor  for  the  lesson  he  had  just  gratuitously 
Deceived.  Shameful  ingratitude ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Illustrations  of  the  Antipathy  of  a  Foreign  Lady  to  Boston 
Lawyers.  —  An  afterpiece  well  enacted,  though  not  in  the 
Bills  of  the  Evening ;  founded  on  Fact,  and  the  Im- 
maculate Joe  for  an  Evidence. 

WHEN  a  certain  lady,  hailing  from  Vienna,  whose  propor- 
tions were  apt  to  remind  one  of  a  huge  beer  barrel,  first 
eame  to  this  country  with  a  troupe  of  delightful  little  dancers, 
who,  relieved  from  squalid  poverty,  had  partially  fattened  up 
under  the  guidance,  the  discipline,  and  the  infusion  into  their 
systems  of  heavy  draughts  of  ale  ;  the  Baron  and  the 
Doctor  were  connected  in  their  theatrical  business.  An 
engagement  was  effected  by  these  renowned  worthies  with 
Our  Lady  of  Obesity,  who,  with  her  little  regiment  of  juve- 
niles, was  ushered  into  the  city  of  Notions  under  the  en- 
couraging blasts  of  a  terrific  flourish  of  trumpets.  The 
Baron  was  an  old  soldier  in  the  dramatic  regiment,  while  the 
Doctor,  as  a  new  recruit,  knew  little  of  its  system  of  ma- 
noeuvres. The  Baron  made  all  the  contracts ;  but  madame 
had  been  informed,  previous  to  her  arrival  in  this  country, 
that  the  theatrical  managers  on  this  continent  were  the  sad- 
dest and  most  unconscionable  set  of  double  distilled  villains 
that  had  ever  flourished  in  any  community,  since  the  days 
when  Satan  first  discovered  the  uses  to  which  brimstone 
might  be  successfully  applied.  She  was,  moreover,  informed 
'hat  lawyers,  here,  were  as  ulenty  as  blackberries,  and  that 
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they  practised  at  the  Bar  in  a  doulle  sense,  which  was  a  cir- 
cumstance, she  was  told,  that  might  be  beyond  her  compre- 
hension, but  which,  nevertheless,  ought  to  awaken  her  deepest 
sympathy.  Managers,  she  was  instructed,  always  kept  a 
lawyer  at  their  heels,  and  that  she  must  continue  to  settle  her 
accounts  with  these  managers  every  night ,  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  performances  in  which  her  children  were 
employed ,  for  that,  if  she  permitted  them  to  postpone  their 
adjustment  of  her  pecuniary  affairs  until  a  succeeding  day, 
the  lawyers  would  readily  arrange  matters  in  so  peculiar  and 
unexpected  a  style,  that  she  would  find  herself  choused. 

"  Chowst  !  "  exclaimed  the  madame.  "  Mein  Gott !  what 
is  it  you  vill  call  chowst  1 " 

"  Why,"  said  one  of  her  volunteer  interpreters,  "  you  won't 
get  the  fust  red  cent !  " 

"  Red  cent !  Dam  !  I  do  not  know  your  red  cent.  I  am 
to  have  the  silver  dollar,  and  plenty  of  him  too ! " 

Now,  although  the  Doctor  did  not  very  materially  trouble 
himself  about  the  business  of  the  stage,  yet  he  was  often 
with  the  Baron,  and  would  occasionally  tarry  behind  the 
scenes,  watching  various  movements.  While  thus  amusing 
himself,  he  very  soon  encountered  the  keen  glance  of 
madame's  optics.  The  lady's  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  was  imperfect.  The  Doctor's  education  in  low 
Dutch  had  been  sadly  neglected.  She  inquired  of  one  of 
the  subalterns, "  Who  is  dat  strange  man  I  see  tres  grandes  ? 
Vot  de  devil  he  do  so  much  here  ?  "  "  That,"  replied  the 
other  very  innocently,  "  that  is  the  Doctor ;  he  is  connected 

with  Baron  Von ."  "  Mein  Gott !  "  exclaimed  the  Lady 

of  Obesity,  "joining  vot  you  call  de  law  1 "  The  man,  not 
exactly  understanding  the  question,  nodded  assent.  Imme- 
diately there  arose  a  monstrous  jabbering  among  the  children, 
which  gave  an  idea  that  Babel  had  actually  broke  loose.  It 
appears  that  the  venerable  dame  had  given  orders  to  all  her 
people  to  avoid  the  lawyer  as  they  would  the  pestilence. 
The  next  day,  the  Baron  was  informed,  through  madame's 
interpreter,  that  he  must "  keep  tat  tarn  lawyer  off  the  stage," 
and  that  "  her  business  accounts  could  not  be  settled  in  the 
office,  if  he  was  present."  The  Baron,  not  exactly  under- 
standing this  matter,  and  supposing  the  keeper  of  the  stage 


She  raised  her  delicate  foot,  which  so  often  had  charmed  the  multitudes  of  Vienna,  and 
making  use  of  the  argument,  a  posteriori,  (as  the  logicians  have  it,)  she  landed  the  amazed 
individual,  in  doubt  and  darkness,  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. — Page  45. 
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door  allowed  some  peering  limb  of  the  law  to  enter  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  stage,  gave  strict  orders  to  suffer 
no  persons,  not  connected  with  the  business  of  the  stage, 
admission  there  —  especially  lawyers  ! 

Soon  after  this  mandate  was  given  out,  the  Baron  had 
occasion  to  leave  the  theatre  before  the  performances  closed, 
and  the  Doctor  was  left  to  look  after  matters  connected  with 
the  safety  of  the  house.  The  performance  being  ended,  the 
audience  retired,  and  the  immaculate  "  Joe,"  well  known  in 
story  and  in  song,  was  quietly  extinguishing  the  gas  lights, 
and,  as  usual,  whistling  his  favorite  air,  "  I  dreamt  that  I 
dwelt  in  marble  halls,"  when  he  was  accosted  by  madame's 
homme  des  affaires,  inquiring  for  the  Baron.  "  Gone  off," 
exclaimed  Jo  ;  "  you'll  find  the  Doctor  in  the  office  !  "  The 
man  rushed  to  the  stage,  where  madame  sat  sipping  her  ale 
with  great  gusto,  and  informed  her  of  this  unexpected  piece 
of  news. 

The  madame  immediately  shouted,  "  Shi-tri~kys-mein  — 
ertos  des  jum.  Herr  Baron  /" — which,  being  interpreted, 

would  seem  to  signify,  "  The  filthy  lawyer  may  go  to 

pot.  Where  is  the  Baron  ?  Find  him  very  quick!"  We 
know  it  is  easier  to  give  orders  than  to  comply  with  them ; 
yet  he  started,  she  following  close  upon  his  heels  through  the 
lobby  of  the  theatre.  Arriving  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
he  turned  around  and  attempted  to  expostulate  upon  the 
impossibility  of  finding  the  Baron  at  such  a  time  of  night. 

The  good  woman's  rejoinder  was  one  he  little  anticipated. 
She  raised  her  delicate  foot,  which  so  often  had  charmed  the 
multitudes  of  Vienna,  and  making  use  of  the  argument  a 
posteriori,  as  the  logicians  have  it,  she  landed  the  amaaed 
individual,  in  doubt  and  darkness,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, in  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  he  meantime  wondering 
what  the  devil  might  be  the  matter.  The  poor  fellow  roared 
in  agony,  and  she,  fancying  that,  perhaps,  some  of  his  limbs 
might  have  been  fractured,  followed  quickly  after.  The 
Baron,  returning  to  the  theatre,  heard  a  noise  in  the  vestibule, 
and  walked  in.  At  the  same  moment  the  Doctor  rushed 
from  the  office.  The  Baron  and  madame  met  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  astonishing  was  the  collision.  The  Baron,  rebound- 
ing, trod  upon  the  Doctor's  corns.  He,  supposing  the  entire 
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melee  was  of  madame's  people's  "  getting  up,"  drew  off, 
and  striking  wide,  hit  the  Baron  a  plumper  between  the  eyes, 
which  sent  him  reeling  backwards,  at  the  same  time  loudly 
shouting,  "  I'll  take  care  of  this  fight ;  come  on,  you  Hellt- 
swerken  Dutchman,  come  on  !  One  at  a  time,  and  I  can 
manage  this  fight !  " 

The  sleeping  Charleys  were  aroused,  and  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  Lights  were  brought  in,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  whole  matter  was  attempted.  The  result 
was  satisfactory  to  all  save  the  madame,  who  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  she  had  made  the  first  grand  demonstration 
in  breaking  up  the  villanous  practice  which  allowed  man- 
agers in  this  country  to  keep  lawyers  at  their  heels  to  swindle 
honest  women. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Another  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts."  —  A  Creditor 
initiated  into  the  Mysteries  of  the  Machinery  of  the 
Stage.  —  A  Ride  gratis  on  the  Bronze  Horse. 

DEBTS  are  often  contracted,  and  the  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  like  persons  in  other  business,  some- 
times contract  debts  beyond  their  ability  to  cash ;  although, 
in  the  main,  honorable  dealing  is  the  pride  of  the  actor's 
profession. 

A  scenic  artist  engaged  at  the  Park  Theatre  a  few  years 
ago,  who  happened  to  have  sundry  outstanding  debts  not 
convenient  for  him  to  settle,  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find 
one  of  his  creditors  determined  to  follow  him  up,  supposing, 
of  course,  that  the  debtor  would  l<  face  up  "  rather  than  be 
often  importuned.  The  creditor  visited  the  theatre  every 
day  about  the  time  he  supposed  the  artist  would  leave  the 
house  to  go  to  his  dinner,  and  would  stand  awaiting  his 
eagerly  sought  customer  at  the  stage  door.  This  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  man  of  paints  and  brushes,  and  after  the 
third  or  fourth  attempt  at  ingress,  the  debtor  artist  concluded 
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he  would  make  his  exit  from  another  part  of  the  house,  leav- 
ing word  with  the  keeper  of  the  stage  door,  that  should  his 
friend  call  the  next  day,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  come  upon 
the  stage,  while  he  (the  artist)  was  to  be  called  from  the 
paint  room.  It  happened  that  just  then  they  were  playing 
the  romantic  spectacle  of  the  Bronze  Horse. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  Bronze  Horse  is 
a  manufactured  animal,  whose  component  parts  are  well 
seasoned  plank,  papier  mache,  canvas,  and  paint ;  and 
also,  that  the  machine  steed  is  so  arranged,  that  he  can  be 
raised  into  the  scenic  borders  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
The  horse  was  lowered  to  the  stage,  and  covered  over  with 
a  cloth.  The  doorkeeper,  apprised  of  the  plot,  agreed  to 
render  his  assistance.  The  creditor  very  soon  made  his 
appearance,  and  with  much  civility  was  invited  to  walk  in, 
as  Mr.  H.  was  anxious  to  see  him.  He  was  informed  that 
part  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  paint  room  had  been 
taken  down  to  make  the  necessary  alterations,  and  that  the 
horse  would  ascend  and  descend  on  a  well  arranged  car. 
The  idea  proved  a  hit ;  the  victim  mounted  the  bronze  horse, 
and  our  chap  was  run  up,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
stage.  The  ropes  being  well  secured,  the  doorkeeper  took 
his  departure  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  worthy 
the  least  degree  of  notice.  The  victim's  seat,  as  well  as  his 
situation,  now  became  among  the  uncomfortables.  He  shout- 
ed as  if  he  intended  to  raise  spirits  ;c  from  the  vasty  deep." 

During  this  elevated  scene,  not  in  the  bills,  either,  of  the 
creditor  of  the  play,  of  course  our  artistic  friend  and  hib 
crony,  the  doorkeeper,  from  behind  a  scene,  viewed  all  the 
sport,  and  saw  the  victimized  creditor,  anything  but  comfort- 
able, perched  upon  his  high  reared  wooden  Bucephalus ! 
After  allowing  the  victim  to  remain  in  his  mid  air  station 
some  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  the  artist  came  calmly  march- 
ing in,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  gazing  round  at  the  scenery. 
Presently,  as  it  were,  he  espies  a  gentleman  high  overhead 
seated  upon  the  bronze  hoss  ! 

"  Hallo  !  by  thunder !  you're  cutting  it  fat ;  why,  what  in 
h — 1  are  you  doing  up  there  ?  " 

l<  Ah,  yes,"  says  the  creditor,  "  glad  you've  come  ;  I  was 
told  you  was  up  stairs,  and  by  getting  on  this  d — d  concern 
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here,  I  could  soon  go  c  up.'  I  called  to  see  if  you  couldn't 
settle  that  little  bill  to-day." 

"  Did,  eh  ?  Well,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  settle  to-day,  but  if 
you  drop  in  to-morrow  I'll  try  what  I  can  do." 

"  Let  me  down  then,"  says  the  creditor. 

"  Not  for  my  life  ;  the  machinist  of  the  theatre  would  kill 
any  one  found  moving  his  works.  Sorry,  but  I  can't  assist 
you,  and  if  you  are  caught  by  the  machinist  on  that  horse, 
you'll  get  a  little  the  d — dest  wallopping  you  ever  had  !  " 

"  Let  me  down  !  let  me  down  !  "  shouts  the  creditor ;  "  let 
me  down,  and  I'll  receipt  the  bill,  and  never  darken  the  doors 
of  your  d — d  shop  again  !  " 

"  Nuff  ced,"  says  the  painter.  Somebody  let  the  victim 
down  by  the  run,  and  as  he  struck  the  stage,  the  rebound 
was  fearful.  The  creditor  left,  and  never  again  attempted 
to  collect  a  bill  in  a  theatre. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Millerite  Excitement  in  Boston.  —  Parson  H.  and  a 
Hard  Case.  —  A  Real  Estate  Trade.  —  A  Faux  Pas.  — 
Mistake  rectified.  —  A  Champagne  Supper  and  Finale. 

IN  the  year  of  1845,  Miller,  the  Prophet,  made  his  descent 
upon  Boston  ;  and  many  will  remember,  to  their  sorrow  and 
disgust,  the  effect  of  this  poor  deluded  man's  operations. 
Dozens  of  our  supposed  to  be  rational  citizens,  men  and 
women,  engrossed  in  the  concerns  and  affairs  of  fair,  repu- 
table and  prosperous  life,  were  so  Biologized,  Sunderland- 
ized,  or  whatever  absurd  infatuation  you  may  term  it,  that 
neither  home,  families  nor  business,  constrained  the  poor 
creatures  from  rushing  headlong  into  the  vortex  of  folly  and 
shame  Father  Miller  prepared  for  them.  A  few  months 
sufficed  to  make  them  beggars  as  well  as  lunatics. 

Among  the  first  converts  to  the  fanaticism  of  Miller,  was 
one  Parson  H ,  a  man  of  some  pumpkins  among  his 
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parishioners,  and  who,  in  course  of  years,  had  contrived  to 
lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  in  spite  of  holy  injunctions  to  the 
contrary.  He  had  some  real  estate  of  value,  upon  which  a 
mortgage  was  held  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  but  becoming 
so  thoroughly  soaked  with  Millerism,  he  proposed  to  sell  out 
goods  and  chattels,  houses,  lands  and  estates,  which  coming 
to  the  ears  of  a  well  known  man  about  town,  whom  we'll 
call  Pipkins  for  short,  he  determined  to  have  a  trade  and 
a  bargain  out  of  the  Parson.  So  Pipkins  called  upon  the 
Parson,  and  assuming  all  the  pious  and  solemn  dignity  of  a 
starved  jackass  in  a  thistle  patch,  he  began  to  trade ;  and  by 
way  of  a  whet,  began  to  talk  of  Millerism,  avowing  that  if 
he  thought  Miller  was  a  good  man,  and  did  up  his  work 
according  to  Scripture,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  jine  the 
Institution.  This  sort  of  pleased  the  Parson,  and  they  both 
started  off  down  the  street,  arm  in  arm,  to  go  see  the  prop- 
erty ;  Pipkins  smelling  a  bargain,  and  the  Parson  rejoicing  in 
the  idea  of  a  new  convert.  Had  a  child  been  seen  leading 
a  Bengal  tiger  and  a  Lamb  through  the  streets  of  Boston  on 
the  4th  July,  the  sensation  would  have  been  no  greater  than 
that  produced  by  the  appearance  of  Pipkins  and  the  Parson. 
Pip  passed  along  as  dignified  as  a  militia  captain  on  training 
day,  not  condescending  to  notice  his  friends  and  many  boon 
companions  met  on  the  street,  as  he  and  the  Parson  strutted 
along ! 

But  presently  Pip  commits  an  egregious  faux  pas,  which, 
to  use  his  phrase,  came  near  "  upsetting  his  kettle  of  fish, 
the  worst  way."  Passing  by  a  well-known  drinking  saloon, 
into  which  he  had  so  often  "  pinted  his  boots "  that  they 
couldn't  keep  out  if  they  tried,  Pipkins  says,  quite  uncon- 
sciously — 

"  Let's  go  in  here  and  take  something." 

The  Parson  jerked  out  his  arm  from  that  of  Pipkins,  and 
with  a  look  as  though  he  had  bit  a  crab  apple,  the  Parson 
snapped  his  pious  eyes,  and  says  he  — 

"  Sir !     Do  you  take  me  for  a  wine  bibber  ?  " 

Poor  Pip !  it  was  with  great  exertion  that  he  convinced  the 
Parson  that  he  entirely  misinterpreted  his  meaning,  and  at 
last  mollified  Old  Morality,  and  they  went  on  and  looked  at 
the  real  estate.  Pipkins  wanted  the  property,  and  although 
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the  Parson's  terms  were  not  quite  what  Pip  had  supposed 
they  would  be,  he  determined  to  buy. 

Next  day  Pipkins  was  seen  in  the  Parson's  office,  and 
they  were  soon  seen  again,  arm  in  arm,  in  the  street.  That 
night,  Pipkins  paid  his  social  friends  a  visit  at  the  usual  head 
quarters,  and  they  fairly  bombarded  him  with  interrogatories 
touching  his  late  promenades  with  Parson ,  each  swear- 
ing Pip  was  a  gone  Millerite,  cock  sure !  Finally,  Pipkins 
having  "  stood  treat,"  the  crowd  proposed  a  champagne 
supper,  under  the  following  conditions  —  if  Pipkins  gave 
them  a  satisfactory  or  reasonable  explanation  for  his  peram- 
bulations and  conferences  with  the  Parson,  they  would  foot 
the  bill ;  if  not  made  entirely  successful,  Pip  was  to  pay  the 
bill.  Pipkins  agreed,  the  supper  was  ordered  and  prepared, 
and  the  company  assembled  to  eat  and  drink.  Pip  kept 
shady,  quiet,  and  solemn  ;  the  others,  of  course,  made  merry 
as  grigs.  After  every  one  had  did  his  best  in  eating  and 
drinking,  Pipkins  arose  and  said  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  all  appear  to  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  my  welfare,  (Hear  him,  hear  him,)  and  seem 

extremely  anxious  to  know  why  I  have  clung  to  Parson 

so  close,  lately,  giving  you  some  fears  lest  I  shall  espouse  a 
bad  cause  ;  but  don't  be  alarmed  on  my  account.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  been  trading  a  little  with  the  Parson,  in  my  way 
of  real  estate,  and  Pve  got  a  devilish  good  bargain,  too ;  and 
as  the  Parson,  you  know,  is  a  ranting  Millerite,  momentarily 
expecting  to  leave  this  dirty  world  and  go  up,  and  I  not  yet 
having  got  him  to  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  the  necessary  papers, 
I  am  most  infernally  afraid  that  he'll  go  before  I  get  my  docu- 
ments, and  therefore  I'm  bound  to  hang  on  and  keep  the 
critter  down!" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Badetti  and  the  Supers.  —  A  new  Way  to  pay  Salaries.  —  A 
veritable  and  well  authenticated  Anecdote,  as  related  by 
Joe. 

WHEN  the  celebrated  Havana  Opera  Troupe  first  visited 
Boston,  Signor  Badelli  was  the  stage  manager,  keeper  of 
wardrobe  and  properties,  and,  in  truth,  he  was  the  head  and 
front  of  the  company,  —  and  by  those  who  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  his  movements,  he  was  considered  a 
decided  smart  chap, 

"  Able  to  saw  and  split  his  wood,  also," 

as  Hawkins,  the  Vermont  psalmist,  used  to  sing,  to  the  tune 
of  "  Old  Hundred  "  —  when  times  were  hard.  Badenough  — 
as  he  was  nicknamed  by  the  supernumeraries  —  always  had 
an  eye  to  his  business,  (a  single  eye,  literally,)  but  was  fre- 
quently sadly  disturbed  by  persons  employed  about  the 
theatre,  they  knowing  well  that  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  English  language. 

Readers  may  be  aware  that  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in 
Milan,  and  also  at  the  Tacon  in  Havana,  the  supernumeraries 
employed  upon  and  about  the  stage,  are  but  a  trifle  removed 
from  simple  serfs.  The  slaves  of  a  Southernjfcountry  can 
hardly  form  a  conception  of  the  amount  of  abuse  bestowed 
upon  the  supernumeraries  in  those  theatres ;  but  in  the 
Northern  section  of  this  country,  hand-cartmen,  porters  of 
hotels,  or  gentlemen's  servants,  accountants  on  small  sala- 
ries, or  even  knights  of  the  yard-stick,  can  associate  upon 
the  stage  with  distinguished  individuals, — see  many  things 
not  designed  to  be  seen,  —  and  while  paid  twenty-five  cents 
per  night  to  march  on  and  off  the  stage,  under  the  guidance 
of  an  eminent  leader  of  the  supers,  are  frequently  the  cause 
of  more  vexation  and  annoyance  to  a  manager  than  can  be 
conceived  by  considerate  Christians  who  have  not  carefully 
investigated  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue.  Signor  Ba- 
delli was  not  among  the  meek  of  Moses  ;  but  exhibited  the 
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rashness,  ana  even  the  excitability,  of  the  sons  of  Belial. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  customs  of  this  country,  he  supposed 
the  supers  here  might  be  used  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  witness  them  brought  forward  in  his  own  dear  Italy,  — 

"  A  land  of  song,  with,  links  like  slavery's." 

On  the  first  real  or  supposed  departure  from  duty,  he 
would  carefully  approach  the  unconscious,  yet  half-suspect- 
ing supes,  and  elevating  a  fist  that  a  Hercules  might  envy, 
would  permit  it  to  descend  with  the  vigor  and  force  of  a 
juvenile  Titan  upon  "  the  place  where  the  wool  ought  to 
grow,"  of  three  or  four  amazed  supernumeraries,  —  he  shout- 
ing in  Stentor  notes,  with  the  lungs  of  Hercules, — 

"  Gracchi  !     Gracchi !     Gracchi !  " 

This  portion  of  the  performance  being  unlocked  for  by  the 
devoted  supers,  many  of  them  threw  off  the  habiliments 
usually  termed  toggery,  in  disgust !  The  Opera,  on  one 
occasion,  was  finished  "  with  not  a  lord,  with  not  a  duke, 
with  not  a  lady  fair,"  as  set  down  in  the  bill.  The  signor 
accordingly  resolved  to  employ  an  entire  new  set  of  hands  ; 
and  accordingly  requested  an  individual,  whose  name  was 
never  known,  save  as  4<  Sam,"  —  a  loafer  about  the  theatre, 
whose 

"  Local  habitation  and  name  " 

had  never  been  recorded  by  Bowditch  or  La  Place,  —  to 
furnish  him  sixteen  men,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  supers, 
and  wear  the  elegant  dress  furnished  by  Monsieur  Marti. 
Sam  found  the  requisite  number.  They  came  at  the  bidding 
of  the  leader  ;  they  behaved  well,  and  the  "  Signor  "  was 
perfectly  satisfied.  At  that  time  there  was  engaged  in  and 
about  the  theatre,  "  an  embodiment  of  humor,"  understand- 
ing something  of  the  Italian  language,  perhaps.  His  services 
were  volunteered  to  instruct  the  signor  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  assured  the  signor  that  the  term  applied  in 
English  to  a  good  actor  or  singer,  was  Turtle  Soup,  while 
the  term  generally  affixed  to  the  supernumeraries,  was 
Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Within  a  very  few  nights  after  this  lucid  explanation,  all 
upon  the  stage  understanding  the  English  language,  were 
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amazed  to  hear  the  signer  shouting  vociferously  to  the  call- 
boy,  and  shaking  his  finger  emphatically  at  the  same  time, — 
"  No  ring  up  cartain  !  —  No  mock  turtle  soup  ready  !  — 
Cerest  pas  prete  !  —  My  dam  !  "  During  the  week,  matters 
went  on  easily  enough  ;  but  the  defect  in  ringing  up  "  de 
cartain,"  and  the  absence  of  the  mock  turtle,  awoke  shouts 
that  might  startle  Terra  Firma. 

On  Saturday,  Sam  called  for  his  own  salary,  and  for  the 
stipends  of  his  compeers.  The  amount  was  readily  paid 
over,  and  as  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  had  been  not  to 
have  earned  the  "  sixteenth  shadow  of  a  solitary  sixpence  " 
for  six  weeks  previous,  the  sum  tendered  absolutely  bewil- 
dered him  ;  and  as  he  had  several  outstanding  bills,  —  the 
bulk  being  for  brandy  toddies,  —  naturally  enough  for  him, 
he  started  for  the  nearest  bar-room,  treated  the  crowd 
around,  three  or  four  times,  in  "  a  succession  "  that  might  be 
called,  even  on  imperial  thrones,  "  speedy;"  —  he  not  only 
making  free  with  his  own  funds,  but  evidently  displaying 
more  than  customary  magnanimity  in  the  use  of  his  coad- 
jutor's material.  Retiring  soon  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  he 
fell  asleep,  and  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Morpheus. 
Meanwhile,  the  signer  was  quietly  arranging  the  business  of 
the  theatre.  Crossing  the  stage,  he  discovered  a  dozen 
people  whom  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.  He 
cried  out,  in  trumpet  tones, — 

"  Che  voule  da  me  qucsta  genie  1 " 

The  respondent  peaceably  informed  him  that  they  were 
the  "  mock  turtle  soups,"  who  had 

"  Come  for  their  salaries." 

"  Tell  them,"'  was  the  Italian's  response,  "  I  have  paid 
the  man  who  employed  them,  and  they  must  go  to  him ! 
Clear  them  out  at  once !  I  will  have  no  person  on  the  stage 
to-day." 

Bent  on  mischief,  the  wag  went  and  informed  the  crowd 
that  the  signer  had  given  directions  to  order  all  hands  off,  — 
swearing  he  will  "  not  pay  you  a  d d  cent !  " 

The  poor  supers  withdraw  in  a  stupor  of  amazement. 
They  held  a  consultation,  and  their  decision  was  unanimous 
to  choose  a  committee  of  three  to  wait  upon  the  signer,  and 
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have  this  most  scandalous  and  outrageous  proceeding  thor- 
oughly, entirely,  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

No  three  among  the  number  dared  to  confront  the  man 
of  music.  Finally,  they  agreed  to  go  into  a  "  committee  of 
the  whole  !  "  and  the  most  daring  of  the  number  was  to  lead 
off.  They  formed  and  marched  into  the  stage  door  in  single 
file,  while  the  signor  was  in  the  green  room  with  his  inter- 
preter, who  informed  him  that  these  men,  apparently,  had 
designed  against  him,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  prepare 
himself  for  defence. 

Grasping  a  long  and  heavy  sword,  he  made  a  desperate 
rush  towards  the  astounded  supers,  shouting  — 

"  Ski  dam  !  mock  turtle  soup  !  " 

Entertaining  the  idea  that  they  verily  were  to-  be  converted 
into  "  mock "  turtle  soup,  some  leaped  into  the  orchestra, 
others  shinned  up  the  framework  of  the  machinery,  while  a 
majority  escaped  at  the  stage  door.  Two  minutes  after,  not 
a  soul  could  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  the  house,  though 
groups  might  be  observed  gathered  about  the  neighboring 
corners,  applying  a  comforting  friction  to  their  bruised  shins, 
and  gazing  with  "  lack-lustre  eyes "  at  the  scene  of  their 
discomfiture. 

Returning,  and  hanging  up  his  sword,  the  signor,  in 
various  versions  of  various  languages,  made  it  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  should  he  ever  again  visit  this  country,  he 
would, 4<  by  Gar,"  bring  his  mock  turtle  soup  all  ready  made 
with  him. 


"Grasping  a  long  and  heavy  sword,  he  made  a  desperate  rush  towards   the 
astounded  supers,  shouting  — '  Ski  dam  !  mock  turtle  soup  ! '  "—  Page  54. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Edgar  A.  Poe  and  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. —  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Humbugged  Community, 
and  the  Danger  of  aspiring  to  the  Position,  fyc.,  of  a 
Moral  Reformer  in  an  enlightened  Community. 

So  far,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  pretty  definite  idea  of 
matters  and  things  connected  with  the  Boston  drama.  No 
doubt,  older  heads  have  seen  more,  much  more,  than  I  have 
unfolded  :  there  are  many  things,  I  know,  of  great  and 
curious  interest,  connected  with  the  by-gones  of  Boston 
theatricals,  which  I  have  no  opportunities  to  know  ;  and 
there  are  many  other  items,  of  which  I  am  cognizant,  which 
delicacy,  and  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  my  religion 
and  so  on,  will  not  permit  me  to  probe,  or  even  mention. 

Just  cast  your  optics  back  for  one,  three,  or  seven  years ; 
see  what  a  host  —  yea,  swarm  —  of  impostors,  humbugs, 
swindlers  and  mountebanks,  Boston  has  been  bored  with  and 
fleeced  by.  No  community  in  the  Confederated  Union  is 
more  susceptible  of  being  biologized  —  i.  e.  humbugged  — 
than  Bostonians.  Not  that  they  are  lacking  in  intelligence,  — 
far  from  it,  —  but  merely  because  they  are,  all  together,  the 
best-natured  and  easiest  "  done  brown "  by  what  foreign 
report  says  of  this  or  that ;  not  having  time  to  investigate, 
they  take  all  for  granted  that  the  humbug  shall  write,  say 
and  publish,  of  his  own  great  excellence,  art,  science,  and 
what  not.  No  man  ever  did  an  act  so  worthy  of  the  thanks 
of  an  intelligent  community,  as  Edgar  A.  Poe,  the  poet, 
when  he  came  here  some  years  ago,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  put  up  as  "  a  card  "  at  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion, to  deliver  a  lecture.  Poe,  knowing  how  egregiously 
this  Institution  had  been  humbugged  by  milk-sop  orators, 
facetiously  determined  to  see  how  far  human  gullibility, 
especially  that  portion  belonging  to  the  above  Association, 
was  susceptible  of  "mesmeric  influences,"  or,  as  I  said 
before,  Biology.  Well,  he  got  up  before  the  assembled  wise 
heads  and  learned  Solons  of  modern  Athens,  and  delivered 
them  a  lecture  which  fairly  made  their  hair  "  riz,"  and  eyes 
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pouch  out  until  you  could  have  hung  up  a  leg  of  moose  on 
them. 

"  Great !  "  they  exclaimed.     "  Glorious ! " 

"  O !  what  an  orator ! " 

"  O !  what  a  poet !  " 

"  And  such  a  lecturer !  " 

And  such  a  lecturer! 

Poor  Poe!  he  threw  on  his  cloak,  and  went  up  to  the 
Tremont,  and  roared  over  his  "  sham  "  until  the  whole  house 
shook. 

"  Why,  the  stupid  asses,  is  it  any  wonder,"  says  he,  "  that 
foreign  mountebanks,  mock  counts,  artificial  aristocracy,  and 
impostors  of  every  grade,  so  flourish  here,  when  I  can  get 
up  before  the  supposed  wisdom  of  this  learned  city,  and 
deliver  them  one  of  my  schoolboy-day  compositions,  which 
would,  of  itself,  disgrace  the  pupil  of  a  primary  school,  and 
yet  they  really  are  enraptured  !  Take  me  hence  !  "  And 
he  went  in  the  next  mail  line  ;  and  instead  of  duly  appre- 
ciating this  eye-opener  of  the  poor  poet,  they  loaded  him 
with  curses,  and  would,  if  they  could,  tarnish  his  immortal 
fame  as  a  scholar  and  child  of  song.  So  you  see,  dear 
reader,  there  is  no  reward  for  him  that  shall  dare  to  unde- 
ceive the  public,  and  expose  vice  and  humbug ;  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  of  the  least  experience,  knowing  that 
more  flies  can  be  caught  with  honey  than  vinegar ;  —  hence 
each  man,  knowing  the  weak  side  of  his  neighbor,  places  the 
flattering  unction  there ;  and  hence  I  have  not  materially 
meddled  with  the  faults,  follies,  and  impositions  of  the  amuse- 
ment world  as  a  reformer,  but  merely  pointed  them  out  as 
one  having  a  regard  for  the  public  weal,  without  impaling 
myself  as  a  champion  :  I  don't  feel  that  way  inclined  ;  there 
are  others  more  ambitious  of  distinction,  and  to  them  I  say, 
Go  it. 

But  thanks  to  the  great  "  eye-opener,"  Peter  B.  Barnum, 
the  days  of  humbug  and  imposition,  in  the  show  business, 
are  numbered.  We  shall,  if  there  is  any  faith  in  sturgeon 
fat  —  which  by  Dr.  Skin-her  we  learn  may  be  converted  into 
"  cod  liver  oil,"  and  sold  in  small  invoices  at  an  astonishing 
profit  —  live  long  enough  to  see  that  blessed  "  good  time  " 
so  long  announced  as  "coming" — when  superannuated 
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negro  wenches,  nurses  of  Noah  and  General  Washington, 
stunted  children,  pasteboard  mermaids,  woolly  horses,  and 
other  "  wonderful  inventions  "  scarcely  sufficient  in  novelty 
and  magnetic  effect  to  extract  copper  and  silver  coin  from 
the  pockets  of  the  "  waked  up  "  mob  —  I  hope  to  live  —  if 
sturgeon  fat  is  to  be  relied  on  —  to  see  that  time ;  for  in  all 
my  experience  as  a  supernumerary,  nothing  has  hurt  my 
feelings  so  much,  as  to  see  crowds  rushing,  ready  to  break  their 
necks,  to  witness  a  vile  impostor,  a  gross  humbug,  while  the 
best  talent  of  the  day,  the  most  meritorious  actor  and  actress 
that  ever  trod  a  stage,  or  embodied  the  sublime  conceptions 
of  a  Shakspeare,  Byron,  Colman,  or  a  —  Wm.  B.  English, 
lave  been  puzzled  to  know  whether  it  was  best  blow  out  the 
ights  and  go  home,  or  walk  through  their  parts  to  the  empty 
)enches. 

Of  course,  people  have  a  perfect  and  inalienable  right  to 
do  as  they  darnM  please,  both  with  their  time  and  money ; 
only  one  can't  help  referring  to  such  things,  looking,  as  it 
does,  so  much  like  paying  a  public  premium  for  the  suste- 
nance of  imposition  and  fraud,  as  though  it  were  a  part  of 
our  faith,  instead  of  being  a  mere  idol  or  monument  of  our 
folly.  If  a  woman  can  become  such  a  magnet  of  attraction, 
such  an  idol  of  the  people,  by  elevating  her  nether  extrem- 
ities to  an  angle  of  45°,  or  by  standing  as  long  on  one  toe  as 
u  barn-yard  fowl,  or  by  showing  her  almost  nude  figure  to 
the  gaze  of  all,  big  and  little,  rude  and  polished,  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  an  educated,  beautiful,  and  virtuous 
woman,  when  she  is  deserted,  for  such  an  exhibition,  such 
revolting  scenes  and  performances  as  have  lately  been  so 
popular  in  the  play-house,  under  the  name  of  Opera  and 
Ballet  ?  O  tempora,  O  mores !  which  means,  perhaps, 
there's  nothing  like  leather  and  prunella. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  Country  Cousin  comes  to  Town  —  he's  a  Parson,  down  on 
Play-Houses.  —  The  Doctor  shows  him  around.  —  First 
Class  Cars  for  Paradise.  —  The  Parson  gets  in  the  wrong 
Pew  —  sees  a  Negro  acting  Shakspeare  —  his  Criticism. — 
Tableaux  ! 

IT  so  fell  out,  that  during  the  "  Doctor's  "  administration  at 
the  Howard,  after  the  "  Baron  "  caved,  a  country  parson,  a 
forty-second  cousin  of  the  "  Doctor,"  came  down  from  New 
Hampshire  to  see  the  lions  and  galvanized  Jean  Donks  of  a 
city  like  ours.  The  "  Doctor "  had  frequently  visited  his 
country  cousin,  the  Parson,  although  the  Parson  entertained 
the  most  Puritanical  and  "  jackassical " — to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Nathaniel  Pomatum,  of  the  Home  Journal  —  no- 
tions of  show  business  ;  and  though  he  had  never  seen  a  play 
or  play-house,  he  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  they  were 
genuine  machinations  of  his  venerable  Satanic  Majesty,  got 
up  expressly  for  putting  old  human  nature  through  to  Pluto's 
cuisine  at  the  rate  of  "  2-40  " —  to  use  the  use  the  language 
of  Hiram  Wood  ruffe,  the  present  Napoleon  of  the  Turf. 

However,  the  "  Doctor  "  and  Parson  were  cousins,  on  good 
terms ;  and  at  length  the  Parson  left  his  rural  home  of  piety, 
peace,  pork  and  beans,  and  ventures  down  to  see  Boston, 
and  calls  upon  the  ll  Doctor."  The  "  Doctor  "  became  the 
Parson's  Cicerone,  and  "  toted  "  him  every  where,  from  the 
Old  South  Church  to  Bunker  Hill,  from  Beacon  Hill  to  the 
"  Black  Sea  "  of  the  far-famed  Ann  Street.  They  viewed 
all  the  flash  and  "  first-class  "  churches,  wherein  the  "  Doc- 
tor "  showed  his  simple  friend  how  rich  Boston  city  folks 
were  travelling  to  the  promised  land  over  "  Wilton  "  carpets 
in  velvet  cushioned  pews,  with  gilt-edged  and  elegantly  bound 
prayer  books  and  bibles  under  their  arms,  and  bottles  pat- 
choula  scented  mouchoirs  in  their  white  kid  covered  fingers. 
The  country  Parson  had  some  pride,  and  he  acknowledged 
that  these  churches  were  decidedly  nice,  elegant  and  respect- 
able vehicles  to  travel  to  glory  in. 

So  having  shown  the  Parson  almost  every  thing  of  note, 
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they  dropped  in  one  day,  after  dinner,  to  the  Howard  Athe- 
na3um  ;  the  "  Doctor  "  informed  the  Parson  that  this  was  a 
very  popular  institution,  and  so  attractive  to  the  people  that 
they  even  paid  high  prices  for  the  use  of  a  pew,  for  a  single 
night ! 

"  Do  they  have  service  here  to-night?  "  quoth  the  Parson. 

"  Yes,  they  do,"  says  the  "  Doctor."     "  Would  you  like 

attend  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  the  Parson  replies,  "  for  it  appears  to  be 
more  elegant  and  larger  than  any  of  your  buildings  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  arrangement  is  so  neat ;  new  style,  too.  I 
should  suppose  several  hundred  might  congregate  here." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  the  "  Doctor."  "  I've  known  three  thou- 
sand people  to  be  in  here  ! " 

"  At  one  time  ?  "  asks  the  Parson,  with  surprise. 

"  At  one  time  ;  and  contributions  were  taken  at  the  door 
to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  dollars  !  " 

"  Bless  us  !  What  for  ?  Some  missionary  fund,  I  sup- 
pose," quoth  the  Parson. 

"  Well,  yes,"  replies  the  "  Doctor,"  "  it  was  for  mission- 
ary purposes  ;  various  missions  were  made  to  the  bakers, 
butchers,  landlords,  tailors,  saloons,  &c.,  when  the  disciples 
got  their  shares.  But  I'll  get  you  a  pew  to-night,  and  you 
shall  see  the  whole  service." 

"  Do  if  you  please  ;  I'll  be  happy  to  attend,"  said  the  Par- 
son. 

The  "  Doctor "  regaled  his  country  cousin  to  a  splendid 
dinner  and  bottle  of  wine,  and  then  left  him  to  his  solitude 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

At  night  the  Parson  was  sought  and  seated  in  a  "  pew  "  to 
himself,  the  house  was  quite  full,  and  the  stiff,  "cut  and  dried  " 
country  parson  attracted  no  little  attention  from  the  rest  of 
the  auditory,  perched  up  in  his  whole  box.  The  Parson  had 
discovered,  however,  that  this  was  nothing  else  than  a  the- 
atre, but  being  once  in,  he  determined  to  gratify  his  curiosity 
and  see  out  the  services.  Fine  music,  elegant  house,  and 
amidst  the  most  respectable  looking  people,  the  Parson  began 
to  think  there  was  not  so  much  of  the  terrible  "  bug-a-boo  " 
about  the  place  as  he  had  been  led  to  suppose. 

Othello  was  the  play ;  old  Booth  was  up  for  and  appeared 
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—  wonderful  to  relate  —  punctually,  as  the  Moor.     The  Par 
son's  eyes  were  stretched,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  he 
was  not  an  abolitionist,  and  had   not  the  remotest  idea  of] 
William  Shakspeare  or  his  undying  text.     He  felt  not  a  little 
piqued  to  see  a  negro,  all  dressed  up,  and  going  on  at  such  a 
rate  right  amongst  the  white  folks.     He  felt  his  animal  pas- 1 
sions  rising  when  he  saw  the  black   fellow  grabbing  and 
fussing  around  the  delicate  and  youthful  Desdemona.     He  •- 
only  wondered  that  such  an  open  exhibition  of  colored  men 
and  white  mixing  up  and  taking  liberties,  did  not  cause  a 
general  disgust,  or  even  emeute,  among  the  intelligent  classe 
of  wealthy  and  classic  Boston  ! 

"  Now,"  said  the  Parson  to  himself,  when  the  black  fel 
low  began  to  call  Desdemona  bad  names,  "  I  would  like  t( 
rise  in  this  meeting  and  say  a  few  words  against  this  urien 
durable  presumption,  and  if  the  fellow  is  not  interrupted  fr 
some  one  else,  I'll  certainly  speak."  The  Parson  was  cer 
tainly  excited,  but  he  finally  triumphed  over  his  feelings,  anc 
began  to  reflect  that  this  was,  in  all  probability,  a  usual  thing 
in  Boston  ;  the  people  permitted  it,  and  supposed  it  to  be  jus 
and  reasonable,  and  therefore  strangers  should  not  meddle 
with  their  fixed  views,  usages  and  regulations. 

The  performance  finally  ended,  and  the  "  Doctor  "  came 
to  the  Parson's  "  pew,"  and  then  stepped  out  to  get  some 
refreshments. 

"  How  did  you  like  our  performance  ?  "  says  the  "  Doc 
tor." 

"  O, '  Doctor,'  then  this  is  your  play-house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  Institution." 

"  Well,  cousin,  I  rather  liked  the  performance,  but  I  see 
you  have  one  nigger  among  the  rest,  and  I  didn't  like  that 
much,  at  first ;  but  I  don't  know  but  what  he  did  his  part 
about  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest  of  'em  !  " 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Acting  and  Actors.  —  Shakspeare 
murdered  by  Cobblers  and  Tailors.  —  A  real  Tragedy, 
or  the  Amateur  who  killed  Bertram  in  earnest. 

IN  looking  around  us  upon  the  actors  of  the  present  day, 
we  see  but  few,  very  few,  actors  bred  to  the  stage.  The 
American  stage  is  mostly  "  peopled  "  from  the  work-shop  and 
the  printing-office.  One  fourth  of  the;  American  actors  are 
printers,  —  they  ought  to  be,  as  a  general  thing,  good  readers, 
at  least ;  but  then  we  know  many  graduates  of  the  best 
academies,  schools  and  colleges,  turn  out  great  asses  ;  their 
natural  capacities  were  susceptible  of  retaining  the  polish  put 
upon  them  by  academic  drill  and  college  rehearsal,  —  so 
with  many  printers :  though  "  brought  up "  in  the  best 
school  a  boy  of  talent  or  genius  could  go  to,  we  have  prac- 
tical illustration  that  stupid  dolts  and  vulgar  fellows  are  often 
found  upon  the  stage,  graduates  of  the  printing-office.  Of 
all -professions,  none  needs  a  well-educated,  talented,  gentle- 
manly man,  or  lady-like  woman,  more  than  that  of  the  stage. 
How  evident  it  is  !  The  author  who  writes  for  the  stage,  — 
pieces  that  are  destined  to  outlive  their  first  announcement,  — 
is  subject  to  the  keenest  criticism  of  pen  and  tongue.  He 
must  be  a  more  than  passing  clever  writer ;  he  must  be  a 
brilliant  wit,  a  profound  logician,  a  fine  poet,  and  immense 
schemer,  or  plot  inventor.  Having  found  such  a  man  to 
write,  would  you  hope  to  have  the  carpenter,  baker,  tailor, 
printer's  apprentice,  tinker,  or  nailer,  speak  his  lines  and 
give  life  to  his  ideal  creations  ? 

A  modern  writer,  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  by  seeing  Shakspeare's  plays  acted,  remarks  that  the 
great  bard  loses  by  representation  in  the  same  degree  that 
others  gain  by  it :  "  the  one  is  like  a  spruce  apprentice  set 
off  by  his  Sunday  clothes  —  the  other  like  Apollo  tricked  out 
by  a  tailor."  Even  when  the  Shakspeare  heroes  are  "  done  " 
by  the  master  spirits  of  the  stage,  the  Keans,  Booths,  and 
Macreadys,  one  is  too  often  struck  with  this  truth ;  what  thea 
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must  be  his  sensations  on  seeing  the  same  characters  assas- 
sinated by  the  cold-blooded,  thorough-paced  tragedy  hacks, — 
fellows  without  sense  or  feeling,  who  "  out-Herod  Herod  " 
in  their  vehemence,  and  for  genuine  out- hursts  of  passion 
substitute  mechanical  woes  and  attitudinizing  ?  Yet  all  this 
is  comparatively  tolerable,  when  the  more  popular  and  least 
imaginative  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  performed,  —  when 
Richard,  Macbeth,  or  other  "  bloody  villains  "  are  murdered  ; 
but  what  shall  be  said  when  these  delicate  and  ethereal  cre- 
ations, the  Tempest,  or  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  are  made 
the  victims  of  such  barbarity  ?  We  confess  one  may,  by 
attending  the  theatre  much,  get  inured  to  dramatic  butchery 
of  almost  every  sort ;  he  can  sit  and  see,  even  with  a  smile, 
Othello,  Ceesar,  and  Coriolanus,  "  savagely  slaughtered  ; " 
but  when  the  exquisite  and  fairy-like  creations  just  named 
are  dragged  before  the  foot-lights,  even  the  most  seared  and 
od  play-goer  must  revolt,  and  cry  out,  "  Our  worser 
]>ts  Heaven  mend." 

As  an  able  writer  finely  says,  these  wild  and  delicate 
pieces  of  fancy  were  never  intended  for  the  hard  handling 
and  business  calculations  of  stage  managers  and  their  under- 
lings. A  summer's  day  would  be  all  too  short  to  detail  the 
strange  wrong,  the  mutilation,  they  suffer  on  the  stage. 
Their  delicious  poetry  should  be  for  the  hours  of  privacy 
alone  ;  and  even  then,  a  man  should  not  trust  himself  to  read 
some  of  the  passages  in  the  latter  play  (or  dream)  aloud  ; 
they  are  of  too  fine  a  texture  for  the  harsh  human  voice,  and 
should  be  imbibed  and  conveyed  to  the  senses  by  the  eye 
alone.  But  to  hear  them  in  a  theatre  !  To  have  them  re- 
morselessly bellowed  forth  from  the  foot-lamps  by  the  lumps 
of  clay  who  do  the  scavenger  work  of  the  drama,  is  abso- 
lutely terrible  !  It  is  worse  than  assassinating  Handel  or 
Mozart  with  a  bagpipe,  or  playing  Haydn's  symphonies  on 
a  hurdy-gurdy ! 

And  yet,  what  will  not  mortals  attempt  ?  The  most  of  us 
have  actually  heard  a  stage  Bottom  issue  such  directions  as 
these  to  some  silly,  fat,  flabby  child  in  white  or  green :  — 
"  Monsieur  Cobweb ;  good  monsieur,  get  your  weapons  in 
your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top 
of  a  thistle  ;  and,  good  monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey-bag. 
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Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur ;  and, 
good  monsieur,  have  a  care  that  the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I 
would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag, 
signor;"  while  Moth,  Peas-blossom,  Mustard-seed,  and  the 
other  elves,  who 

"  Creep  into  acorn  cups  and  hide  them  there," 

have  been  represented  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Cobweb, 
the  juvenile  produce  and  property  of  some  industrious  matron 
connected  with  the  establishment.  This  is  as  bad  as  Snout, 
the  joiner,  representing  the  wall.  And  with  all. our  vaunted 
improvements  in  stage  decoration,  how  much  worse  off  was 
the  poor  Athenian  company  for  their  lion,  and  wall,  and 
moonshine,  than  the  unfortunate  modern  scene-painter  or 
property-man,  who  is  called  upon  by  the  text  to  furnish  a 
bank  as  per  order ! 

Speaking  of  natural  acting,  here  is  the  strongest  case  that 
possibly  can  be  found  on  record  :  — 

A  number  of  young  men  were  once  engaged  in  acting  the 
tragedy  of  "  Bertram,  or  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand,"  at 
Nashville.  Mr.  J.  J.  McLaughlin,  formerly  of  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  was  engaged  to  act  the  part  of  Bertram,  whose  part  it 
was,  during  the  progress  of  the  play,  to-  feign  to  stab  himself. 

For  this  purpose  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  Spanish 
knife.  As  the  tragedy  wore  to  its  denouement,  his  excite- 
ment increased,  and  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  play  was  upon 
him  with  a  power  that  made  a  strong  impression  of  reality 
upon  the  hearers,  and  made  them  shudder  as  he  pronounced 
the  following,  accompanied  by  the  plunge  of  the  dagger  that 
biought  him  to  his  death  :— - 

"  Bertram  hath  but  one  fatal  foe  on  earth, 
Atid  he  is  here-"     [Stabs  himself.] 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  plunged  the  weapon  to  his 
heart.  It  was  doubtless  the  result  of  the  excited  feelings  of1 
the  actor,  who  had  too  absorbingly  entered  into  the  dreadful 
spirit  of  his  hero.  We  charitably  suppose  that  he  had  no 
premeditated  design  of  ending  his  life  with  the  play  ;  but  his 
complete  identification  of  feeling  with  the  part  he  acted,  led 
him  to  suicide  as  a  natural  consequence. 
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The  hallucination,  if  such  we  may  call  it,  did  not  end  with 
the  plunge  of  the  dagger.  His  feelings  bore  him  along  yet 
further.  There  was  still,  after  some  exclamations  of  surprise 
from  the  tragic  monks,  u  dying  sentence  for  him  to  repeat. 
He  went  through  it  with  a  startling  c fleet :  — 

[IVil/t  a  burst  of  exultation.} 

"  I  died  no  felon's  death  — 
A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul." 

While  he  was  pronouncing  these,  the  last  words  of  the 
tragedy,  his  eye  and  manner  were  fearfully  wild  ;  the  blood 
was  falling  from  his  bosom  upon  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  personated  the  then  lifeless  lady  Jmogene.  As  soon  as 
the  last  words  were  pronounced,  he  fell  —  to  rise  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Theatricals  in  1848.  —  Unpaid  and  Complimentary  Puffs  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Theatres.  —  The  Supenm- 
merary^s  Ideas  of  what  a  Manager  ought  to  be.  —  Jcnn\ 
Lind\s  proposed  Visit  to  America.  —  Barnuni's  last  Dodge 


Now  we  come  along  down  to  the  year  1848.  We  wi 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  1845,  there  was  but  one  theatre  ill 
Boston  :  now  we  have  six,  all,  more  or  less,  in  "  full  blast," 
to  use  a  poetical  expression  ;  and  I  do  believe  there  is  somd 
talk  of  starting  six  more  theatres  this  summer,  —  at  least 
about  six  hundred  ambitious  gentlemen,  with  from  five  t< 
forty  dollars  each,  want  to  "  go  in  "  to  this  lucrative  business. 
We  now  have  the  National  Theatre,  Mr.  Pelby,  manager; 
Howard  Athenceum,  Mr.  Ford,  manager  ;  Boston  Theatre, 
Mr.  Thorne,  manager  ;  Boston  Museum  Theatre,  Mr.  Kim- 
ball,  manager;  Lyceum  Theatre,  Mr.  Bland,  manager; 
Beach  Street  Theatre,  Mr.  Hamilton,  manager.  Reader 
just  look  at  the  above  list.  Do  you  know  any  of  these 
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worthies  ?  If  you  do,  you  will  bear  me  out  in  my  numble 
opinion,  that  such  another  party  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
except  uncle  Pelby  —  of  consummate  and.  dyed-in-the-wool 
jackasses,  nincompoops,  "  shysters,"  "  old  Hunkers,"  "  old 
fogies,"  "  swabs,"  "  sculpins," —  there,  I've  exploded  all  the 
expletives  to  be  found  in  Webster  unabridged,  or  the  New 
York  Herald.  For,  as  I  indite  these  sanguinary  passages, 
notwithstanding  my  Ebenezer  is  up  to  concert  pitch,  with 
Webster  on  one  hand,  and  the  "  .Revised  Statutes "  on  the 
other,  I'm  arfvised  of  the  dangers  of  the  Scylla  of  that,  and 
the  Charybdis  of  this  ;  but  I  know  "  jackass  "  ain't  libellous  — 
the  law  inferring  that  "jackass  "  is  more  or  less  manifest  in 
the  composition  of  all  men  born  free  and  equal,  excepting 
niggers,  and  they  ain't  nobody  nor  nothing,  no  how.  But 
candidly,  reader,  would  you,  if  you  could,  attempt,  from  the 
above  beautiful  group  of  "  managers,"  to  manufacture  one 
respectable,  dignified,  and  gentlemanly  director  or  proprietor, 
competent  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  metropolitan  theatre, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  support  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened community  ?  I'll  bet  one  of  Steve  Rhodes's  best  castors, 
you  couldn't  if  you  tried. 

When  we  look  back,  and  see  the  time  when  such  men  as 
Simpson,  of  the  Park,  Dickson,  of  the  Old  Boston,  and  old 
Warren,  of  the  "  Old  Drury,"  Philadelphia,  and  compare 
them  and  theii  successful  management  with  the  managers, 
and  the  fallen  fortunes  and  degenerate  state  of  the  present- 
day  Drama,  need  we  seek  further  to  analyze  it  ?  No.  I 
would  sooner  have  delivered  messages,  or  announced,  4<  My 
lord,  the  carriage  waits,"  under  the  managers  of  the  good 
old  time,  than  do  the  leading  business  of  the  present  day, 
under  the  auspices  of  those  holding  in  their  hands  the  des- 
tinies and  fortunes  of  poor  Thalia  and  Melpomene  of  the 
present  day.  I  would,  candidly. 

The  theatrical  season  of  1850  bids  fair,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
to  be  bright  as  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  summer's  day ;  inas- 
much as  there  is  now  a  first-rate  prospect  of  the  entire  crop 
of  late  managers  "  busting  up,"  bolting,  vanishing,  and  being 
heard  of  no  more,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  disgusted  and 
humbugged  communities  they  have  bored  so  long  and  per- 
severingly,  and  which  communities  will,  it  is  very  manifest, 
6* 
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never  permit  a  like  imposition  to  be  practised  upon  them 
again.  Well,  these  aforesaid  "  swabs,"  "jackasses,"  &c., 
being  about  done,  their  places  must  be  filled  ;  and  for  fear  of 
an  influx  of  others,  whose  natural  gift  of  minds  and  manners 
may  totally  incapacitate  from  the  slightest  merit  as  a  director 
or  manager,  I  would  beg  leave  to  describe,  what  in  my  "  poor 
opinion,"  (as  great  men  are  wont  to  say,)  backed  by  eleven 
years'  experience,  gives  me  some  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
can  define  what  a  manager  should  and  should  not  be.  A 
manager  should  not  be  a  vain  or  pompous  man.  He  should 
not  be  a  foreigner,  if  he  can  well  avoid  it.  He  should  not 
be  possessed  of  above  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  she  should 
not  be  overly  blessed  with  poetical,  personal  embellishments. 
He  should  not  —  if  he  be  a  foreigner  —  be  overly  addicted 
to  the  expenditure  of  beer  gas  in  damning  Yankees  and 
their  Institutions  —  never.  He  should  never  get  so  "  budgy  " 
in  a  "  pot-house,"  at  night,  as  to  mistake  an  overflowing  spit- 
toon for  his  hat,  and  go  home  without  his  castor,  about  the 
time  the  honest  citizens  were  taking  down  their  shutters  in 
the  morning.  He  should  not  be  so  ambitious  to  overreach 
himself,  actors  and  the  public,  by  grasping  the  reins  of 
various  theatres  at  one  time,  however  short  he  may  intend  to 
make  the  season,  for  the  lining  of  his  own  pocket  and  swin- 
dling of  the  public  ;  for  these  are  the  days  of  telegraphs, — 
police  reports  and  general  news,  through  this  medium,  are 
quickly  diffused.  He  should  not  fail  to  consider  the  poorest 
female  in  his  house  as  worthy  of  his  respect ;  and  the  most 
comely  and  talented  fit  for  better  purposes  than  a  mark  for 
his  beastly  lasciviousness. 

Now,  I  tell  you  what  a  good  manager  ought  to  be.  In  the 
first  place,  he  ought  to  be  an  honest  man,  for  I  defy  all  the 
arts  of  heaven  and  earth,  Puritanical  whitewash,  or  penny-a- 
line putty,  to  make  any  thing  useful  or  ornamental  out  of  a 
besotted  scoundrel.  He  should  be  a  married  man,  —  not  too 
young  to  be  skittish,  nor  too  old  to  be  lascivious.  He  should 
be  a  reputable  citizen,  —  not  a  floating  vagabond,  who  can 
pack  his  trunks  in  an  hour's  notice,  and  with  all  the  proceeds 
of  the  labor  of  his  company  in  his  pocket,  and  whatever 
a  good-natured  community  may  have  trusted  to  his  faith, 
leave  for  new  fields  of  practice.  He  should  have  a  perfect 
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knowledge  of  human  nature ;  be  forcible  in  his  remarks  to 
blackguards,  and  be  as  polite  and  courteous  as  a  French 
dancing-master  to  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  should  never 
permit  his  grown-up  daughters  to  visit  the  inside  of  the  the- 
atre, nor  his  sons  to  cultivate  any  acquaintance  with  the 
actresses  and  ballet  girls.  He  should  never  personally  assist 
in  dressing  ballet  dancers,  or  be  seen  going  into  the  dressing- 
room  of  an  actress  with  a  bottle  of  wine  or  brandy  in  his 
pocket  or  stomach.  He  should  be  a  strict  temperance  man ; 
an  abolitionist;  if  possible,  a  member  of  a  respectable 
church.  He  should  live  in  good  style,  give  dinners  where 
and  when  they  would  "  tell  well,"  keep  a  carnage,  cultivate 
the  regards  and  personal  friendship  of  respectable  members 
of  the  press;  but  never  recognize  the  presence  or  utility  of 
brazen-faced  reporters.  He  should  be  a  good  accountant ; 
understand  brokerage ;  write  well,  but  always  be  brief,  as 
nothing  gives  greatness,  worth  and  dignity,  so  magnified  and 
luminous  an  appearance,  as  brevity  in  your  correspondence, — 
doji't  forget  this.  He  should  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
all  the  great  folks  in  his  reach  ;  tender  a  "  private  box  "  to 
all  "  lions  "  coming  along  ;  write  on  English  note  paper,  and 
be  sure  to  have  his  coat  of  arms,  (if  he  has  any,  and  if  he 
has  not,  he  can  get  them  conjured  up  for  $5  at  the  heraldic 
engravers,)  on  a  big  seal,  to  stamp  his  dignity  upon  his 
documents.  He  should  give  frequent  benefits  to  charitable 
institutions,  and  not  grab  the  proceeds  and  bring  the  u  Insti- 
tution "  in  debt  for  expenses.  He  should  never  address  a 
professional  female  as  you  "  d !"  when  John- 
son, Walker  and  Webster,  furnish  so  many  better  expres- 
sions, such  as  Madam,  Miss,  or  Woman,  or  Girl.  He  must 
have  a  handle  to  his  name  :  4<  Esq."  is  flat  and  "  snobby ;" 
so  that  if  by  accident  he  has  not  had  the  honor  of  being  an 
officer  in  the  militia,  captain  of  a  steamboat,  proprietor  of  a 
hotel,  nor  been  in  any  way  attached  to  "  soger  clothes," 
steam,  or  roast  beef  lunches,  he  had  better  get  a  penny-a- 
liner  to  start  him  as  —  Major  so-and-so,  Colonel  this,  or 
General  that ;  don't  get  alarmed  at  the  assumption  of  big 
titles,  for  this  is  a  free  country,  and  the  real  military  Captain 
grands  may  like  you  or  not ;  but  let  me  assure  you,  that 
nothing  takes  the  mob  so  quick  as  Captain,  Colonel,  or  Gene- 
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ral.  For  instance,  you  go  into  meeting,  theatre,  or  bar- 
room, and  bow  to  a  friend,  —  "  Hello  !  General  Smith,  how 
are  you  ?  "  and  then  watch  how  the  crowd  will  cock  up 
their  ears  and  peel  their  eyes.  No  man  ever  arose  so  sud- 
denly and  surely  without  a  title  as  Barnum,  and  that  is 
unfathomable.  These  things,  and  many  more,  a  good  man- 
ager should  be  ;  and  when  I  see  such  a  man  managing  a 
Boston  theatre,  or  any  other  theatre,  I'll  be  satisfied. 

Now,  I  have  about  closed  up  notes ;  told  part  of  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  ;  and  if  these  efforts  please,  I  may  say 
more  anon,  and  what  I  hope  to  see  ;  and  shall  finish  by  a 
brief  notice  of  the  last  grand  finale  of  the  age  of  humbug 
and  flummery,  in  the  annals  of  American  Theatrical  man- 
agement. 

Jenny  Lind  is  to  pay  us  a  visit ;  that's  fixed,  cock  sure. 
Barnum  has  concentrated  the  earnings  of  years,  the  results 
of  humbugs  too  tedious  to  mention,  —  all  his  wit  and  shrewd- 
ness comes  into  one  grand  focus,  like  the  last  flit  of  an 
expiring  whole,  —  Barnum  spreads  himself  for  giving  the 
Americans ''Jenny  Lind."  Now,  Peter  has  begun  to  "  set 
the  stage  "  for  the  songstress ;  he  begins  to  feel  about  for 
suitably  capacious  halls  to  show  her  in.  He  is  rich  ;  knows 
where  to  put  a  fourpence  to  the  very  best  effect ;  he  has 
already  inundated  the  newspapers  with  letters,  and  puffs,  and 
notices  and  editorials,  enough  to  start  up  every  show-loving 
creature,  or  half  dollar,  from  Maine  to  the  confines  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Barnum  begins  to  talk  of  religion  (!)  — 
he  feels  the  pulse  of  the  "Lord  serving" — good  dodge  — 
he  wants  the  public  to  get  the  idea  that  "  Jenny  Lind  "  is  a 
genuine  Christian  and  real  Samaritan,  —  that  his  purpose  is 
not  so  much  to  make  money  as  it  is  to  inculcate  a  taste  for 
Swedish  philanthropy,  music  and  religion!  —  especially  reli- 
gion !  Now,  Peter  doubtless  finds  that  there  is  beginning  to 
be  a  slight  prospect  for  the  "  smell  of  burnt  feathers;  "  first, 
because  there  is  not  a  public  hall  in  the  United  States  large 
enough  to  hold  an  audience,  who,  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a 

ticket,  would  pay  his  expenses  ;  and  there  is  not  enough 

fools  left  alive,  since  the  great  influx  of  heroes  into  Mexico, 
to  fill  Peter  B.  Brigham's  far-famed  Concert  Hall,  at  $5  a 
ticket. 
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Now,  Barnum  knows  this  well ;  he  knows  he  must  make 
it  a  cheap,  as  well  as  popular,  show,  to  pay ;  he  therefore 
casts  about  him  to  get  the  properly  spacious  halls  to  put  the 
million  in.  Hence,  the  "old  sharp"  proposes  that  Jenny 
Lind  shall  appear  as  a  pious  minstrel.  This  move  may  take 
in  religious  circles  ;  —  the  stockholders  of  first-class  churches 
may  be  induced  to  allow  their  large  establishments  to  be 
rented  for  such  an  especial  occasion,  and  Barnum  may 
crowd  in  five  thousand  persons  nightly,  at  fifty  cents  a  ticket, 
and  go  it  for  twenty  nights  in  Boston.  If  this  fails,  he  has 
another  move,  which  he  advocates  under  the  guise  of  cul- 
tivating a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  music,  —  getting  up 
gigantic  halls  in  all  our  Atlantic  cities,  (at  the  expense  of  the 
corporations,  of  course,)  where  the  infant  arts  may  have  lots 
of  room  to  breathe,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  clear  $1,000  000 
—  his  last  game  ! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

How  he  Knicked  E^m.  —  (Sketch  from  the  Diary  of  a  Trav- 
elling Actor.) 

THE  following  sketch  I  have  thought  would  be  interesting 
to  my  readers,  and  conclude  to  insert  it  for  their  amusement : 

Talk  of  your  wild  Arabs,  your  Camanches,  your  Kaffirs, 
Hottentots,  and  South  Sea  Islanders,  in  their  rude,  boorish, 
and  heathenish  manoeuvres,  —  really  I've  known  the  conduct 
and  actions  of  some  cowardly  scamps,  in  country  villages  of 
this  great  continent  of  ours,  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the 
whole  of  the  above  recorded  heathens,  and  any  thing  they 
ever  did  in  the  way  of  meanness  towards  inoffensive  and 
defenceless  fellow-beings.  Now,  I  admire  a  joke,  a  'cute 
trick,  and  all  that,  as  well  as  any  other  man, —  but  when  it 
comes  to  destroying  the  property,  injuring  the  feelings,  or 
maltreating  the  person  of  another,  by  a  pack  of  squash 
heads,  or  cowards  made  bold  by  potations  of  strong  drink,  I 
think  such  deeds  bear  not  the  slightest  complexion  of  a  joke. 
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It  is  a  custom  with  many  young  men  in  country  towns, 
villages,  &c.,  where  police  regulations  or  the  arm  of  the 
municipal  authorities  is  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  them  in 
their  nefarious  and  infamous  actions,  to  concert  rows,  attack 
the  persons  and  destroy  the  property,  —  if  they  have  any, — 
of  provincial  theatricals,  exhibiters,  circus  companies,  etc., 
who  may  visit  their  localities,  to  amuse  them,  ana  pick  up  a 
penny  in  a  fair  and  honorable  way.  These  actions  are  really 
carried  to  an  extent,  at  times,  and  in  some  of  the  most  boor- 
ish places,  that  would  stagger  the  belief  of  the  orderly  deni- 
zens of  one  of  our  well-regulated  cities.  The  young  men 
of  the  south  are,  as  a  general  thing,  too  high-minded,  hos- 
pitable, and  chivalrous,  to  stoop  to  such  low,  cowardly  ac- 
tions. But  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maryland,  are  noted,  in 
their  small  towns,  &c.,  at  least,  for  very  rascally  actions 
towards  travelling  showmen  and  performers,  and  I  wish  I  had 
time  and  space  to  give  the  subject  such  a  dressing  as  would 
disgust  the  "  operators  "  with  the  true  portraits  I  could  draw 
of  them,  and  stop  their  contemptible  actions  entirely. 

In  an  interior  town  of  Pennsylvania,  noted  for  the  preco- 
city of  its  youths,  and  the  boorish  behavior  of  its  young 
men,  a  travelling  ventriloquist  and  legerdemain  performer 
chanced  to  drop  in.  He  had  a  very  neat  little  travelling 
York  wagon,  and  a  fine,  long-tailed  pony.  He  drove  up  to 
the  principal  tavern  and  "  put  up." 

"  Landlord,"  said  he,  "  I  want  to  stop  with  you  a  few 
days  ;  I  want  to  give  an  exhibition  or  two  in  your  town,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  me  all  the  advice  and 
assistance  you  can  in  the  matter,  for  which,  of  course,  I  will 
justify  you  in  compensation." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  shall  be  pleased,  sir,  tc 
accommodate  you,  but  I  tell  you  frankly,  there  is  a  very  bad 
set  of  boys  and  young  men  in  our  place,  and  they  keep  not 
only  well-disposed  persons  from  attending  all  amusements 
stopping  here,  but  prove  seriously  troublesome  to  perform- 
ers themselves." 

"  Why,  —  have  you  no  police,  no  constables  or  city  au- 
thorities to  prevent  this  sort  of  conduct  ?  "  asks  the  show- 
man. 
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"  O,  bless  your  soul,  sir,  they  are  so  bad  that  our  constables 
can't  do  any  thing  with  them." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  showman,  "  I'll  risk  all  the 
trouble  the  vagabonds  will  cause  me,  and  even  undertake  to 
reform  them,  if  your  borough  authorities  will  give  me  leave 
to  do  so." 

The  landlord  smiled  at  the  idea  of  the  young  ruffians  of 
that  town  being  ever  brought  to  a  sense  of  propriety  by  the 
"  slight  of  hand  "  performer,  but  that  did  not  deter  our  show- 
man from  going  on  with  his  show.  So  he  applied  to  "  the 
burgess"  —  borough  magistrate  —  got  out  a  license,  (they 
always  take  care  to  pin  the  poor  showman  for  a  three  or  four 
dollar  license,  whether  they  protect  him  from  violence  or 
not,)  and  now,  says  the  showman, 

"  I  understand,  sir,  that  there  is  a  gang  of  rude  boys  and 
ill-behaved  men  in  your  town,  who  make  it  a  point  to  be  very 
rude  and  ruffianly  to  performers  who  stop  with  you." 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  pesky  bad  set  of  young  men  in  our 
town,  sir,  but  we're  getting  up  a  free  school  for  'em,  and 
hope  to  larn  'em  something  by-and-by,  and  so  reform  'em," 
says  the  magistrate. 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  the  showman,  "  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
intimidated  by  their  bad  reputation,  and  if  I  am  molested, 
sir,  and  you'll  give  me  leave,  I'll  engage  to  give  them  a  les- 
son that  they'll  not  get  over  it  soon,  if  it  does  not  entirely 
reform  their  manners." 

The  old  magistrate  was  perfectly  "  agreeable "  to  any 
thing  the  wide-awake  showman  could  do  in  civilizing  the 
dough-heads  of  his  diocese.  The  showman  had  heard  of  the 
rascals  before,  and  came  that  way  on  purpose  to  put  them 
through  a  course  of  vegetation ;  and  he  did  exhibit  the  ele- 
phant to  them,  head,  neck,  and  ears. 

Night  came,  —  the  auspicious  night  when  the  show  was  to 
come  off,  and  the  rowdies  were  pleased  to  death  to  have 
another  opportunity  of  worrying,  maltreating,  and  imposing 
upon  a  stranger.  The  landlord  and  one  or  two  other  respect- 
able people  came  to  the  showman  just  before  dark,  and 
hinted  that  some  deviltry  was  afoot  in  reference  to  his  horse 
and  wagon. 

"  They  once  took  a  showman's  wagon  all  apart,  sir,"  says 
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the  landlord,  "  and  hove  it  in  our  mill-race,  and  shaved  the 
horse's  tail  and  mane,  in  the  bargain  ;  so  look  out." 

"  Yes,  and  I  remember,"  says  one  of  the  landlord's  friends, 
'  this  same  party  once  took  the  gig  of  a  gentleman  who 
stopped  here  to  give  lectures  on  phrenology,  and  tarred  and 
greased  it  all  over,  cut  off  the  ears  and  tail  of  his  horse,  and 
were  only  prevented  from  riding  the  lecturer  on  a  rail,  by 
the  persuasion  of  Squire  Story  and  others." 

"  Ay,  and  then  you  remember  how  they  treated  Mrs. 
Chapman  and  her  little  children  who  gave  a  performance 
here  some  years  ago,"  says  another ;  "  they  actually  cut  her 
harness  all  to  pieces,  put  the  wheels  of  her  wagon  up  in  a 
tree,  and  used  the  most  foul  and  ugly  language  to  her  and 
her  children  while  they  were  going  on  with  their  perform- 
ance, sir." 

"  Why,"  says  the  showman,  very  coolly,  "  really,  you  paint 
a  very  queer  picture  of  the  moral  force  of  your  local  gov- 
ernment. How  many  are  there  of  these  dirty  rascals  whom 
the  better  disposed  portion  of  your  town  cannot  curb  ?  " 

"  O,  well,  there's  about  a  dozen  of  the  rale  blackguards," 
says  the  landlord,  "  but  then,  when  they  start,  you  know, 
even  the  respectable  youngsters  kind  of  jine  in  from  excite- 
ment, and  the  peaceable  folks  are  sort  o'  feerd  to  interfere." 

"  O,  ho  !  very  well !  "  says  the  showman  ;  "  I'll  look  out 
for  them,  I  warrant  you." 

The  showman  stole  out  after  dark,  unobserved,  into  the 
stable,  where  quite  a  number  of  horses  were  fastened  ;  he 
made  a  transfer  of  nags,  placed  the  only  horse  that  resembled 
his  in  the  stall  where  his  horse  had  been,  and  then  let  his 
poney  run  out  into  a  large  field  back  of  the  stable.  York 
wagons  are  very  common  carriages  among  the  Pennsylvania 
people  ;  the  showman  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  one  that 
matched  his  vehicle  ;  and  to  make  the  delusion  quite  taking, 
he  placed  some  of  his  bills  under  the  seat,  and  left  one  of 
his  old  travelling  trunks  in  it ;  then  stowing  away  his  own 
carriage  carefully,  he  stepped  back  into  the  house  and  opened 
his  show. 

The  bar-room  and  front  of  the  piazza  was  quite  well  filled 
with  the  human  kind,  who  were  to  have  things  all  their  own 
ruffian  way,  —  only  they  didn't!  The  orderly  and  respect- 
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able  portion  of  the  community  enjoyed  the  performance  of 
the  showman  vastly,  and  during  the  interim  of  the  first  part 
of  the  performance,  the  pumpkin-heads,  who,  of  course,  had 
no  "  change  "  to  pay  for  admission,  kept  up  all  sorts  of  a 
riot  and  muss  outside  of  the  house,  not  forgetting  to  visit  — 
slily  —  the  stable,  and  inspect  the  showman's  horse  and  ve- 
hicle. Finally,  they  burst  in  the  door  —  an  old  trick  with 
them  —  and  rushed  in,  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  orderly,  fright  of  the  ladies  and  children, 
and  disgust  of  the  calm  performer,  who  managed  in  course 
of  a  few  minutes  to  conclude  his  show  and  thank  his  patrons 
for  their  kind  attention.  But  the  self-constituted  "  dead 
heads  "  couldn't  be  done  off  in  that  way  —  they  insisted  on 
another  performance,  just  for  to  please  them  ;  —  they  couldn't 
be  soft-soaped  or  coaxed  into  an  idea  of  the  slightest  impro- 
priety of  their  demand.  Show  the  showman  must,  and 
should,  and  there  was  no  putting  them  off,  "  Another  show, 
or  we'll  tar  and  feather  you!"  that  was  the  word,  and  the 
poor  showman  was  bound  to  give  in ;  it  was  a  way  the  black- 
guards of  Squashtown  had,  and  all  defenceless,  lone  show- 
men coming  there  had  to  go  through  it. 

The  showman  agreed  to  give  another  performance,  and  he 
did.  He  requested  the  rabble  to  assemble  in  another  room 
overhead.  There  were  but  two  ways  to  get  in  or  out  of  the 
rather  small  chamber,  one  door  and  one  window.  Here  the 
showman  requested  the  rabble  to  carry  their  seats,  and  he 
should  perform  some  new  and  most  astounding  feats,  and  as 
a  further  inducement  to  keep  quiet,  he  promised  to  learn 
each  person  one  of  his  most  difficult  tricks.  The  audience 
seated,  the  show  began ;  several  tricks  with  rings,  half- 
dollars,  &c.,  were  gone  through,  the  showman  standing  with 
his  back  towards,  and  close  to,  the  door.  I 

"  Now,"  says  he,  "  gentlemen  (!),  I  want  each  of  you  to 
hold  one  of  these  little  rolls  of  blue  paper,  tight,  so ;  when  I 
light  this  —  holding  up  a  long  bunch  of  serpentine-looking 
strings  and  papers — you  will  all  rise  and  light  your  papers 
at  this  candle,  (placing  one  on  the  floor,)  and  in  an  instant 
each  man  will  be  holding  a  bird  in  his  hand,  and  I  a  bunch 
of  beautiful,  harmless  serpents  !  You'll  see  how  it's  done  !  " 

They  all  agreed,  —  the  showman  gave  the  cue;  each  man 
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lit  his  paper,  and  such  a  spirting  of  limestone,  powder  and 
pitch  !  —  and  as  the  showman  lifted  his  bunch  and  dropped  it, 
a  hundred  little  fiery  serpents  flew  around,  in,  up  and  down, 
burning,  choking,  getting  up  their  pantaloons'  legs  and  into 
their  pockets,  and  raising  universal  old  scratch  ! 

The  showman  stepped  out  and  left  the  rowdies  to  their 
sports.  They  finally  found  their  way  down  stairs  and  out  of 
the  window,  with  blackened  faces,  burnt  clothes,  singed  hair, 
&c.  They  looked  like  ye  verie  old  nick  !  After  they  had 
gotten  through  with  their  fright  and  fixed  up,  the  boldest  of 
the  gang,  or  those  least  hurt,  not  liking  to  become  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  brag  of  the  way 
they  had  fixed  the  showman,  any  how ! 

"  We've  shaved  his  horse,  mane  and  tail,  tarred  his  wagon, 
and  hung  up  his  wheels  in  the  old  sycamore  !  " 

Of  course,  a  deputation  went  out  to  the  stable  to  see  how  it 
was  done,  and,  of  course,  in  course  of  an  hour's  investiga- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  wrong  animal  had  been  performed 
on,  —  the  village  lawyer's  pretty  poney  had  been  shav&l,  and 
the  post  master's  wagon  dislocated  and  well  tarred  and 
greased  ! 

Of  course,  there  was  a  local  rumpus  and  a  muss.  The 
lawyer  sued,  seized,  and  convicted  the  rioters,  —  the  post- 
master didn't  do  any  thing  else ;  and  so  between  the  three  fires 
the  rowdies  of  Squashtown  were  regularly  roasted.  Some 
served  apprenticeships  in  the  county  jail,  and  others  escaped 
a  similar  noviciate  by  running  off  to  sea  on  pleasure  excur- 
sions around  the  Horn,  after  whales  ! 

The  morals  of  Squashtown  became  the  very  standard  of 
purity  ever  after,  and  that  showman  is  spoken  of,  to  this  day, 
as  the  greatest  moral  reformer  that  ever  visited  that  borough. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Author's  Ideas  of  the  Starring  System,  showing,  ly 
Facts  and  Figures ,  the  Prqfts  and  Losses  accruing  from 
the  same. 

SINCE  my  random  sketches  have  passed  into  the  printer's 
hands,  "  Joe  "  complains  because  I  have  not  given  my  opin- 
ion respecting  the  "  starring  system."  Now,  Joe  has  always 
conducted  himself  with  propriety  as  a  supernumerary,  and 
never  reported  my  "  short  comings  "  to  the  "  Governor ; " 
therefore  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  gratify  his  wishes.  I  have 
before  me  —  as  great  men  say — an  article  on  this  subject, 
which  I  attribute  to  H.  P.  Grattan,  Esq.,  —  God  bless  him  !  — 
(if  he  didn't  write  it,  I  don't  know  who  the  deuce  did)  —  in 
which  my  sentiments  are  fully,  fairly,  and  admirably  ex- 
pressed. No  matter  who  the  author  is,  I  shall  transfer  it  to 
these  pages : — 

THE    STARRING    SYSTEM. 

As  frequenters  of  the  theatre  and  sincere  fosterers  of  the 
drama,  we  assume  the  ferula  of  the  censor,  deeming  it  our 
privilege  to  expose  abuses,  and  "  film  the  ulcerous  part "  of 
dramatic  economy,  which  managers  choose  not,  and  the  un- 
initiated public  are  forbidden  to  see.  At  the  head  of  these 
we  would  place  "  stars  ;  "  a  dramatic  genus  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  have  emitted  less  illumination  than  their  swelling 
introductions  and  mammoth  letters  have  justified  us  in  expect- 
ing. Now,  as  to  these  eulogies,  turgid  certificates,  or  diplo- 
mas, (for  all  we  know,)  received  in  the  licentious  courts  of 
Europe,  and  sealed  by  royal  breath,  we  neither  inquire  their 
number,  nor  care  for  their  source.  America  boasts  to  be 
free  in  government,  why  should  she  not  be  so  in  opinion  ? 
Is  she  still  to  be  colonial  in  judgment,  as  she  was  once  in  exist- 
ence ?  Or  is  it  that  she  is  too  juvenile  in  national  existence 
to  form  as  sound  and  stable  an  opinion  as  ever  emanated 
from  star,  garter,  nay,  the  great  crown  itself!  Then,  do  we 
say,  she  has  but  ill  profited  by  her  theatrical  education  ; 
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through  every  class  of  which  she  has  run  with  the  same 
amount  of  experience,  seeing  and  hearing  as  much  as  those 
whose  opinions  she  adopts  as  her  own.  Some  of  these  stars 
(in  many  instances  soi  disant)  have  vindicated  their  claims 
to  light ;  others  have  with  a  most  melancholy  prematurity, 
experienced  a  speedy  extinction.  We  will  not  cite  names, 
but  examples,  in  behalf  of  our  position,  thereby  endeavoring 
to  avoid  invidiousness.  We  had,  some  time  ago,  an  actor 
(we  forbear  mentioning  his  line)  imported  as  a  fully  culmi- 
nated star  ;  the  only  one,  according  to  managerial  announce- 
ment, on  whom  had  fallen  the  mantle  (vile  phrase  ! )  of  a 
distinguished  predecessor ;  while  at  the  very  same  time  we 
saw  in  European  papers,  that  this  same  gentleman  who  had 
been  placed  in  quiet  possession  of  the  aforesaid  mantle  had 
no  less  than  three  or  four  competitors  for  the  valuable  chat- 
tel. Now,  where  lies  the  fraud  ?  In  the  manager's  pompous 
announcement,  or  the  gullibility  of  the  public,  who  could  see 
no  gulf  between  the  mediocrity  of  the  actor  and  the  lo 
triumphe  !  which  ushered  him  to  the  Americans.  We  could 
cite  other  examples  of  pseudo  stars,  yclept  more  properly 
rushlights,  but  forbear,  lest  we  should  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  one ;  this,  however,  is  certain,  managers  have  engen- 
dered the  toad,  and  managers  must  (as  they  experience  on 
the  off-nights  of  the  stock)  come  in  for  a  portion  of  its  venom. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  discountenance  this  system  which  in- 
troduces to  our  notice  acknowledged  European  talent, — a 
system  we  should  gladly  hail,  were  it  only  for  national  reci- 
procity. It  is  against  the  abuse  of  this  so-called  system  we 
protest,  —  an  abuse  that  enables  every  be-pufTed  would-be- 
aspirant  to  palm  himself  on  the  credulous  Yankees  as  a  star 
at  its  highest  noon,  when  as  yet,  he  has  scarcely  winged  the 
horizon  of  the  theatre's  firmament ;  which  empowers  every 
fifth-rate  to  pirate  a  reputation  he  never  possessed  ;  and  finally 
to  foist  on  the  generosity  and  credulity  of  America  pretend- 
ers whose  Macbeths  and  Hamlets  might  be  tolerable  as  the 
first  appearance  of  tyros,  but  are  utterly  discreditable  to 
"  the  boards  "  of  a  metropolitan  theatre. 

We  ask,  once  more,  Who  are  the  culpable  parties  in  the 
establishment  of  this  system  ?  The  managers. 

It  is  they  who  have  fostered  such  a  taste  among  the  au- 
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diences —  half-pseudo,  half- fastidious  —  that  there  is  neither 
reward  nor  respect  for  home  talent.  As  well  might  Moham- 
med have  reckoned  on  the  fidelity  of  his  followers  when  he 
fled  to  Medina ;  night  after  night  may  the  stock  toil,  ay,  and 
deservedly  too ;  not  a  hand  to  applaud,  not  an  eye  to  wel- 
come them  ;  and  when  their  benefits  are  announced,  fully 
justifying  the  application  of  Ben  Jonson's  line,  — 

"  Unwelcome  lag  they  on  the  stage." 

It  is  this  capricious  taste,  fostered  by  foreign  importations, 
that  leaves  the  benches  well-nigh  tenantless  on  the  off-nights. 
The  public  appetite  has  been  so  pampered,  and  with  its  sur- 
feit has  become  so  fastidious  withal,  that  every  thing  stock  is 
contraband,  and  verifies  the  musty  proverb  of  a  "  prophet  in 
his  own  country,"  &c. 

Better,  we  say,  have  an  efficient  company  than  continue  a 
system  which,  while  it  encourages  foreign  imposition,  tends  to 
the  degradation  and  neglect  of  native,  or  stock  talent.  The 
stage  (with  every  other  arena)  should  be  open  to  competition, — 
one  Goliath  has  no  right  to  enter  the  lists,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  poor  stripling  of  a  David,  who,  though  now  he  may  wield 
but  an  humble  sling,  may  anon  prove  himself  capable  of 
breaking  a  sword  with  the  strongest  athlete.  As  it  is,  what 
chances  are  offered  to  ambition  or  talent  on  the  stage  ? 
Where  is  that  liberality  of  management,  which  extends  to 
all  an  equal  privilege  of  distinction,  guaranties  to  its  mem- 
bers the  justness  and  equality  of  a  profession,  where  talent 
must  rise  and  mediocrity  fall  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  assume 
the  position  that  all  are  so  endowed  as  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  competition  if  so  allowed,  or  turn  it  to  purposes  of  dis- 
tinction ;  but  under  the  present  regime,  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  talent,  like  the  Nethinim  of  old,  must  content  him- 
self with  the  lowly  lot  of  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water, 
but  never  be  rewarded  through  his  long  pilgrimage  with  the 
warmth  of  the  one,  or  the  freshness  of  the  other.  In  brief, 
he  may  be  honored  with  the  second  or  third  buskin,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  preferred  to  the  stars,  but  his  fate  is 
marred  for  two  reasons,  —  he  has  never  been  baptized  by 
European  fulsomeness,  nor  sponsored  by  American  man- 
agers and  editors. 
7* 
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Let  us  regard  a  moment  —  for  space  forbids  any  length  to 
our  strictures  —  the  twofold  evils  resulting  from  this  star,  or 
rather  twilight  system  ;  and  while  on  this  subject,  we  would 
en  passant  observe,  that  some  managers  have  mistaken  their 
vocation.  Astronomy  would  better  reward  their  talents 
which  can  so  easily  create  "  systems,"  while  their  ingenuity 
is  not  backward  in  summoning  "  stars  "  from  the  surrounding 
gloom.  Let  us,  however,  state  these  evils.  The  first  is,  it 
assigns  no  real  standard  of  talent  to  the  profession,  whereby 
we  can  judge  of  foreigners,  or  foreigners  value  the  sound- 
ness of  our  opinion.  Every  mountebank  who  frets  through 
a  brief  hour  of  vapor  and  inanity,  must  be  gulped  down  by 
America,  because,  forsooth,  England  has  indorsed  him,  and 
the  coin  must  a  fortiori  be  current.  See  then  the  position 
in  which  such  a  state  of  things  places  this  country  !  She 
must  swallow  the  dose  because  a  sovereign  Esculapius  pre- 
scribes it ;  and,  though  she  has  abjured  the  fetters  of  conquest, 
she  still  wears  the  chain  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  taste- 
ful or  intellectual.  Are  we  to  be  forever  imitative  ?  are  we 
to  create  a  nation,  build  cities,  organize  commerce,  and,  in 
arts  and  sciences,  successfully  compete  with,  if  not  surpass, 
the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  never  be  able  to  discard  the  remem- 
brance of  this  modern  Egypt  and  her  Pharaohs,  even  though 
the  waters  of  Jordan  are  flashing  and  leaping  before  us  ? 
We  are  to  enjoy  political  and  national  independence,  but 
when  yon  lion  growls,  he  awes  the  first  murmur  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  straightway  receives  our  loyalty. 

The  second  evil  is  the  extreme  discouragement  this  system 
entails  on  the  stock ;  now  we  maintain  that  the  members  of 
this  branch,  though  inferior  it  may  be  in  quality,  nevertheless 
being  superior  in  number,  the  greater  portion  of  stage  busi- 
ness, recitation,  and  in  brief  the  whole  scenic  illusion,  must 
necessarily  devolve  on  them.  They  must  be  .perfect  in  text 
and  cue.  They  must  know  the  R's  and  L's  ;  they  must  speak 
with  as  much  truthfulness,  feel  with  as  much  vraisemblance 
as  the  so-called  stars ;  or  the  fabric  of  the  poet  crumbles  to 
the  audience.  Now  to  perform  these  onorous  requisites,  what 
is  their  stimulus  ?  Those  who  know  stock  salaries  can  easily 
answer.  The  stupendous  pittance  which  keeps  body  and 
soul  together!  while  the  star  revels  on  his  viands  at  some 
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fashionable  hotel,  scarcely  gives  them  a  conge  from  his  car- 
riage, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  exercises  the  contempt 
of  a  despot  to  his  slave  at  rehearsal.  While  this  lasts,  in 
vain  do  we  look  for  talent  or  emulation  in  the  stock. 

As  to  the  system  pursued  here  by  the  minors,  we  cannot 
blame  them ;  they  but  follow  the  example  of  the  majors  in 
the  Promethean  facility  with  which  they  create  stars,  to  the 
splitting  of  ears,  but  not  the  illumination  of  eyes  or  mind. 
It  is  truly  laughable.  For  this  laudable  end,  mammoth  letters 
are  employed  to  exercise  their  magic  in  converting  wooden 
blocks  into  tragedians ;  hyperbolical  adjectives  are  showered 
with  a  prodigality  which  proves  their  cheapness,  and  para- 
graphs transferred  from  papers  (paid  for  puffery)  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  Mr.  Smith,  whose  legitimate  calling  should 
be  the  bearing  of  a  message,  is  a  tragedian  whose  genius 
will  burst  the  cerements  of  the  elder  Kean,  or  at  least  en- 
danger the  stability  of  his  monument.  O  tempora  !  But 
away  with  Latin ;  English  serves  well  enough  to  expose  the 
precious  humbug.  We  have  known  some  cases  where  the 
simple  change  from  one  theatre  to  another  has  created  the 
most  miraculous  transformation  in  an  actor,  whose  genius  re- 
quired simply  a  change  of  air  or  street,  to  render  it  a  theatric 
Aurora  Borecdis,  and  foster  it  to  the  most  brilliant  maturity. 
Shade  of  Pythagoras  !  what  was  thy  metempsychosis  to  this  ? 
Thou  didst  convert  thy  votaries  to  lions,  eagles,  beasts  ; 
but  we  have  discovered  the  process  whereby  we  can  convert 
a  dolt  into  a  man  of  genius  ;  endow  a  creature,  naturally  dark 
as  Erebus,  with  the  full  effulgence  of  A  STAR  ! 

O,  reform  it  altogether !  "  We  have  supped  full  with  " 
humbugs,  and  we  require  wholesomer  fare.  Let  us  have 
no  European  fourths  and  fifths  commended  to  our  lips  as 
firsts.  Let  the  drama  be,  what  its  admirers  have  baptized 
it,  legitimate,  not  bastard  ;  fostering  men,  not  the  puny  bant- 
lings England  disgorges  by  every  steamer.  "  Nothing  can 
come  of  nothing,"  so  says  Lear ;  we  believe  it.  Such  stars, 
heralded  as  they  are  by  the  turgidness  of  managers,  remind 
us  (to  borrow  a  thought  from  "  Rejected  Addresses  " )  of 
those  fig-venders  who  solemnly  perambulate  the  streets  of 
Eastern  cities,  exclaiming,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  — 
Figs !  "  "  Stars  "  are  now-a-days,  emphatically  —  FIGS  ! 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  prove  that  the  abuses  we  have 
complained  of  are  not  the  chimerical  offspring  of  a  queru- 
lous fancy,  but  have  in  truth  a  local  habitation,  as  they  have 
a  name.  We  would  premise,  however,  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  subject  we  are  animated  by  no  vindictive  spirit  to 
managers,  no  more  than  by  any  partiality  to  "  stock,"  or  its 
individual  members,  —  nay,  we  believe  that,  ere  we  have 
done,  we  shall  satisfactorily  prove,  to  the  conviction  of  all 
managers,  that  the  encouragement  of  this  star  system  brings 
ruin  to  their  pockets  and  darkness  to  their  prospects;  that  the 
money  which  has  been  prodigally  squandered  on  stars,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  establish  "  stock  companies,"  which 
might  have  formed  permanent  schools  for  the  advancement 
of  the  drama,  where  the  deserving  and  ambitious  would  have 
been  adequately  re  warded,  and  the  slothful  reached  the  bathos 
of  position  due  their  acquirements. 

To  begin.  At  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  Federal  Street,  when 
under  Wyman,  the  season  commenced  auspiciously,  —  stock 
company  admirably  encouraged,  —  treasury  giving  sterling 
proofs  of  it ;  but  positive  success  must  be  abandoned  for  the 
dazzle  of  speculation,  —  stars  must  be  called  to  illuminate  a 
sphere  already  bright  enough  for  public  and  manager;  and 
Messrs.  Placide,  Forrest,  Wallack,  the  Keans,  and  the  Seguin 
Troupe,  cum  multis  aliis,  —  engaged.  "Ifz/e  have  tears," 
&c.  We  presume  the  management  had,  at  least.  The 
speculation  was  disastrous,  —  treasury  bankrupt;  season 
closed  in  ruin,  and  the  poor  actors,  ay,  the  poor,  hardworking, 
unthanked,  unapplauded  stock,  by  the  loss  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  poor  and  cheerless  homes,  and,  it  may  be,  des- 
titute families,  paid  the  penalty  fora  system,  which,  like  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  lavishes  all  its  favors  on  one  class, 
but  to  plunge  the  other  in  poverty. 

Is  this  fact,  or  fancy  ?  And  if  the  former,  what  does  it 
proclaim  trumpet-tongued  in  the  ears  of  managers  ?  First, 
it  convinces  by  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  admitted  by 
logicians,  the  ad  hominem,  that  stars,  though  very  attractive 
and  gigantic  on  the  bills,  bring  positive  beggary,  and  infers 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  correct  and  efficient  stock,  in 
which,  though  nothing  might  be  great,  or  startling,  yet  the 
illusion  would  be  sustained,  which  we  believe  is  the  grand 
arm  of  dramatic  action,  from  the  days  when  Thespis  drove 
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his  wagon,  and   Phrynicus  stained  his  face  with  wine  lees, 
to  the  present. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean,  during 
their  recent  tour  in  this  country,  realized  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Mark  the  amount  partly  earned  by  a  man 
who,  previous  to  his  marriage  with  Ellen  Tree,  we  ourselves 
have  seen  playing  to  almost  empty  benches.  Verily,  man- 
agers create  stars,  and  the  public  are  willing  to  bask  in  their 
brilliancy.  We  question  much  if  Mr.  Kean,  unaided  by  the 
golden  alliance  of  his  wife,  would  have  carried  away  as 
many  hundreds.  The  sum  paid  to  these  two  artists  would 
have  sufficed  to  pay  liberal  salaries  for  two  years  to  the  best 
stock  company  ever  seen  in  this  country ! 

In  the  case  of  the  Keans,  we  recognize  a  second  example 
of  the  senseless  prodigality  pursued  by  managers,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  establishments  and  the  utter  destitution  of  the 
company.  Under  such  a  system,  we  are  astonished  how  a 
manager  is  sufficiently  successful  so  as  to  form  a  stock.  It 
must  either  be  by  the  most  specious  promises,  or  the  mem- 
bers he  enrols  in  his  company  must  be  so  utterly  worthless 
in  all  professional  pretension  as  to  be  a  degradation  rather 
than  an  honor  to  his  establishment,  or  so  utterly  lost  to  all 
honorable  impulse  and  self-respect,  as  to  render  the  word 
"  profession"  a  mere  byword  with  the  public,  as  it  is  an 
object  of  selfish  and  heartless  speculation  to  the  managers. 
What  gentleman  will  condescend  to  toil  night  after  night,  im- 
molate his  feelings  on  the  altar  of  public  caprice,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  pouring  hundreds  into  the  pocket  of  a  star, 
when  he  himself  must  run  the  chance  of  as  many  cents  ? 
What  man,  should  he  be  gifted  with  talent,  education,  and  all 
the  finer  traits  of  mind  and  heart  requisite  to  conceive  cor- 
rectly and  feel  deeply,  will  wantonly  stake  these  mvaluable 
treasures  on  a  profession  that  promises  bread  and  gives  — 
a  STONE? 

But  to  come  even  nearer  our  own  meridian.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  Anderson.  We  learn  from  undeniable  authority 
that  this  gentleman's  engagement  was  disastrous  to  the 
Park ;  in  other  words,  he  brought  not  a  dollar  to  the  ex- 
chequer ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  left  it  —  minus  !  And,  while 
on  this  subject,  we  would  select  this  gentleman  asv  one  of  our 
strongest  examples  of  a  crystal  being  foisted  on  America  as 
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a  brilliant :  a  very  respectable  stock,  as  a  star  of  high  repute. 
Was  it  not  known  that  Mr.  Anderson  essayed  a  second  trans- 
atlantic tour,  because  he  failed  in  his  own  country  of  pro- 
curing an  advantageous  engagement  ?  In  this  case  we  broke 
the  leading  strings  of  our  infancy,  in  theatrical  taste ;  we 
dared  to  think  for  ourselves  ;  and  repudiate  the  aristocratic  edict 
of  the  management.  Mr.  Anderson  was  not  again  successful. 
But  let  us  come  to  our  own,  —  the  native  tragedian,  Mr. 
Forrest.  This  gentleman  really  played  a  very  successful  en- 
gagement. The  nightly  average  receipts  amounted  to  $500. 
Now  let  us  see  the  individual  profits  of  the  actor  and  the  man- 
agement. 

,  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  F.  divides,  after 
a  nightly  deduction  of  $200  for  expenses,  &c.  Mr.  F. 
played  nine  nights  during  the  two  weeks,  being  indisposed 
during  the  other  three.  On  each  of  eight  of  these  nights  we 
will  suppose  that  he  divides  after  $200.  On  the  ninth  (his 
benefit,  on  which  occasion  we  put  the  receipts  at  $1000)  he 
took  a  clear  half,  we  presume.  Now,  how  stands  the  great 
account,  as  Zanga  saith  ? 

MR.  FORREST'S  ACCOUNT. 

8  nights'  receipts  #t  $500  per  night, $4000 

$200  per  night  deducted  by  management, 1600 

Balance  to  divide, $2400 

Mr.  Forrest's  share $1200 

Mr.  Forrest's  do.  of  benefit, 500 

Mr.  Forrest's  clear  gain, $1700 

THEATRE'S  ACCOUNT. 

Expenses  of  theatre  for  12  nights,  $300  per  night $3600 

Deduction  from  gross  receipts,  $200  per  >   ^-.^n 

night  for  eight  nights, 5  * 

Share  of  surplus, 1200 

Do.  of  benefit 500 

Receipts  on  3  nights  Mr.  F.  did  not  play, 

$100  per  night, 

$3600 
Profit  to  the  Theatre, NOTHING  ! ! 

Aad  this  is  the  result  of  a  successful  star  ! ! ! 
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Comment  after  such  facts,  we  think,  would  be  well  nigh 
superfluous?.  We  have  thoroughly  established  the  two  crying 
evils  of  the  system,  —  viz.,  beggary  to  the  treasury,  and,  in 
two  cases  out  of  three,  beggary  to  the  poor  actors,  who,  we 
maintain,  are  the  main  pillars,  the  operators  of  the  establish- 
ment. And  yet  the  cry  is  "  still  they  come."  Do  managers 
court  ruin  ?  She  needs  not  much  wooing.  Her  gaunt  form, 
without  much  solicitation,  will  walk  at  our  sides,  be  the  guest 
at  our  board,  and  the  companion  at  our  hearth !  From  a 
general  survey  of  the  system,  we  would  think  that  managers 
exerted  all  the  subtilty  of  invention,  the  unrelaxedness  of 
effort,  and  intensity  of  will  to  convert  every  star  into  a  Danae, 
shower  on  one  a.  rain  of  gold,  to  leave  many  destitute  of  the 
bread  and  water  of  life  ! 

We  now  purpose  to  show  that  the  baneful  results  of  this 
system  have  been  to  break  up  every  stock  company,  pretend- 
ing to  talent  in  England  or  America.  That  the  pursuit  loses 
the  stability  and  integrity  of  a  profession ;  that  talent  will 
never  adorn  nor  education  refine  it ;  and  that  its  members 
undergo  the  severe  requisitions  of  industry  without  reward, 
the  toils  of  unsuccessful  ambition  without  a  hope  that  can 
cheer,  applause  that  can  animate,  or  that  more  solid  compen- 
sation which,  while  it  represents  to  us  our  own  talent  and 
merit,  gives  us  the  surest  pledge  that  both  are  appreciated  by 
others. 

We  have  already  shown  how  unjustly  this  system  works, 
whereby  the  star  accumulates  a  fortune,  and  the  stock  actors 
are  left  to  play  to  empty  benches,  and  apply  in  vain  at  the 
equally  empty  treasury,  for  their  hardly  earned  salaries,  —  still 
striving  on  to  the  end  of  a  dreary  and  ruinous  season,  hoping 
even  against  hope,  until  the  last  night  arrives,  and  they  are 
driven  to  seek  some  other  theatre,  where  they  may  again  act 
as  foils  to  set  off  another  list  of  charlatans,  who,  less  than 
their  equals  in  talent,  knowledge  of  their  profession  and  in- 
dustry, ye;  contrive,  by  the  aid  of  impudence  alone,  to  stand 
before  the  public  as  planets  of  the  first  magnitude,  take  the 
lion's  share  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  leave  the  actors  to 
work  their  way  home  again  as  they  can. 

We  will  to-day  glance  backwards  for  a  few  years,  and 
compare  the  regular  stock  companies  of  days  not  long  passed 
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away  with  those  of  the  present  time.  By  this  means  we 
shall  find  how  much  the  public  and  the  profession  have  lost 
by  encouraging  actors  of  talent  in  the  suicidal  system  of 
detaching  themselves  from  stock  companies  and  becoming 
stars. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  English  stage  in  1828  and  '29,  — 
not  twenty  years  ago  !  and  we  shall  find  at  each  of  the  two 
metropolitan  theatres  a  combination  of  artists  of  such  talent 
as  entitled  them  to  the  respect,  as  well  as  admiration  of  their 
countrymen.  Only  twenty  years  ago !  and  after  descending 
through  the  intermediate  degrees  of  disgrace,  beginning  as  a 
receptacle  for  "  stars,"  then  for  u  horses,"  and  then  for 
"  wild  beasts,"  we  find  both  theatres  now  closed,  and  every 
man  who  has  attempted  to  carry  them  on  under  the  "  starring 
system  "  utterly  ruined,  —  and  what  is  worse,  unpitied  in  his 
fall. 

We  present  to  our  readers  the  subjoined  lists  of  the  com- 
panies in  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  in  1828-'9. 

COMPANIES. 
DRURY  LANE.— SEASON  1828-'9. 

Lessee  and  Manager — S.  Price,  Esq.  ' 

Stage  Manager — Mr.  Cooper. 

Reader  of  Plays — Mr.  Frederick  Reynolds. 

Composer  of  Music  and  Leader  of  the  Band — Mr.  T.  Cooke. 

Director  of  the  Choruses — Mr.  J.  T.  Harris. 
Inventor  of  Pantomime  and  Melodrama — Mr.  W.  Barrymore. 

•  Director  of  the  Ballet — Mr.  Oscar  Byrne. 
Scenery — Messrs.  Marinari,  Andrews,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Stanfield. 

Machinery— Mi.  Nail. 
Properties  and  Decorations — Mr.  Blamire. 
Dresses — Mr.  Banks  and  the  Misses  Smith. 
Mr.  Aitkin,  tragedy.  Mr.  Tayleure,  comedy. 

Barnes,  pant.  Usher,  panto. 

Bedford,  opera.  J.  Vining,  com.  and  tragedy. 

W.  Bennett,  com.  Webster,  comedy. 

Bland,  opera.  Master  Wieland,  pantomime. 

Braham,  opera.  Mr.  Young,  tragedy. 

Browne,  comedy.  Younge,  comedy  and  tragedy. 

Cooper,  com.  and  tragedy.  Yarnold,  comedy. 
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Mr.  T.  Cooke,  opera.  Mrs.  Bunn,  tragedy. 

Darnley.  Davison,  comedy. 

Edwin,  comedy.  Field. 

Fenton.  W.  Geesin,  opera. 

Gattie,  comedy.  C.  Jones,  comedy. 

Harley,  comedy.  Knight,  comedy. 

Hughes,  comedy.  Orger,  comedy. 

Ho  well,  melodr.  Tennant,  opera. 

Honnor.  W.  West,  tragedy  and  com. 

Jones,  comedy.  Bedford,  opera. 
C.  Jones.                                    Miss  Curtis. 

Kean,  jun.,  trag.  Grant,  opera. 

Lee,  comedy  and  tragedy.  Gould. 

Liston,  comedy.  Love,  opera. 

Mude,  tragedy.  Nicol,  comedy. 

Powell,  tragedy.  Phillips,  tragedy. 

Purday,  Pincott,  comedy. 

Salter.  Ryalls,  ballet. 

Southby,  panto.  E.  Tree,  comedy 

Sherwin.  A.  Tree,  opera. 

Sheriff.  Vincent. 
Thompson,  com.  and  tragedy. 

COVENT  GARDEN.  —  SEASON  1828-'9. 

Proprietors  —  Messrs.  Willett  and  Forbes. 

Stage  Manager  —  Mr.  Fawcett. 

Reader  of  Plays  —  Mr.  Morton 

Musical  Director  and  Composer  —  Mr.  H.  R.  Bishop. 

Leader  of  the  Band  —  Mr.  Woodarch. 

Director  of  the  Choruses  —  Mr.  Watson. 

Pantomime  and  Melodrama  —  Mr.  Farley. 

Scenery  —  Messrs.  Grieve,  T.  Grieve,  W.  Grieve,  and  Roberts. 

Machinery  —  Mr.  E.  Saul. 
Properties,  $c.  —  Messrs.  Kelly,  Reed,  &c. 

Dresses  —  Mr.  Head,  and  Miss  Abbot. 
Mr.  Bartley,  comedy.  Miss  J.  Scott,  melo.  and  pant. 

Blanchard,  com.  Mr.   C.  Kemble,  com.  and  tragedy. 

T.  Blanchard,  melo.  and  pant.          Meadows,  comedy. 
Duruset,  opera.  E.  J.  Parsloe,  melo.  and  pant. 

Egerton,  comedy.  Power,  comedy. 

Evans,  comedy.  Raymond,  comedy. 

Ellar,  melo.  and  pantomime.  J.  Reeve,  comedy. 

Fawcett,  comedy.  J.  Russell,  comedy. 

Farley,  comedy.  O.  Smith,  melo.  and  pant. 

Green,  comedy.  B.  Taylor,  opera. 

8 
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Mr.   J.  S.  Grimaldi,  melo.  and       Mr.  Warde,  tragedy, 

pantomime.  Wood,  opera. 

Henry,  opera.  "Wrench,  comedy. 

I.  Isaacs,  opera.  Mrs.  Chatterley,  com. 

Keeley,  comedy.  Gibbs,  comedy. 

Kean,  tragedy.  Davenport,  com. 

Mrs.  Chester,  comedy.  "Vining,  melodr. 

Mad.  Vestris,  opera.  Miss  and  Miss  H.  Cawse,  opera. 

Miss  Goward,  opera.  Henry,  opera. 

Hammersley,  opera.  Hughes,  opera. 

Horrebow.  Nelson,  comedy. 

Jarman,  tragedy.  Homer,  melo.  and  pant. 

Paton,  opera. 

Let  any  man  or  woman  who  knew  the  stage  "  as  it  was  " 
in  those  days,  and  knows  it  "  as  it  is  "  now,  ponder  o'er  these 
lists  a  few  moments,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Nay, 
let  him  even  yet  remember  that  these  were  not  the  strongest 
or  best  companies  ever  assembled  in  those  theatres,  —  even 
in  our  memory :  let  him  also  remember  that  these  actors 
were  paid,  —  ay,  not  only  promised,  but  paid  liberal  salaries  ; 
and  that  until  the  "  starring  system  "  prevailed,  these  theatres 
never  were  converted  into  ball  rooms,  political  arenas,  cir- 
cuses, and  wild  beast  cages,  —  while  the  actors  looked  on 
aghast,  with  heavy  hearts,  and  pockets  light  as  gossamer. 

Now  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  change  that  has  come 
o'er  the  drama  in  this  country,  in  about  the  same  time,  and 
undoubtedly  from  the  same  cause.  Here  is  a  list  (as  far  as 
our  memory  serves  us)  of  the  Philadelphia  company  not 
many  years  ago  :  — 

Messrs.  "Warren,  Mesdames  Wood, 

Wood,  Darley, 

Jefferson,  Francis, 

Francis,  Jefferson, 

Burke,  Burke, 

Wemyss,  Anderson, 

H.  WaUack,  H.  Wallack. 
Jefferson,  Jr. 
Darley. 

To  some  of  our  younger  readers  many  of  these  names  may 
be  unknown,  but  there  are  some  old  "  play-goers "  yet  in  our 
midst,  who  still  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  perform- 
ances of  this  company,  among  their  most  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  past.  These  actors  also  got  their  salaries.  Now 
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let  us  look  at  our  own  "  Old  Drury,"  the  Park,  and  we  shall 
see  the  same  effect  resulting  from  the  same  cause. 

The  Park  company  in  1837  and  in  1847,  comprised  among 
its  principal  members  the  following :  — 

1837.  1847. 
Messrs.  John  Clarke,                      Messrs.  Bass, 
H.  Placide,  Hield, 

John  Mason,  Barry, 

Chippendale,  Dyott, 

Richings,  G.  Chapman, 

John  Fisher,  G.  Andrews, 

Fredericks,  A.  Andrews, 

Wheatley,  Stark, 

J.  Jones.  Dougherty. 

Mesdames  Hilson,  Mesdames  G.  Jones, 

Richardson,  Vernon, 

Gurner,  Abbott, 

Wheatley,  Knight, 

Vernon,  Dyott, 

Archer.  Horn. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  comparisons, 
merely  remarking  that  in  1837  and  '38  the  Park  Theatre 
had  a  very  brilliant  and  successful  season,  —  yet  the  only 
stars  who  appeared  there  from  first  to  last  were  Ellen  Tree, 
Forrest,  and  Power.  Since  that  time  the  stars  have  increased 
in  number,  the  stock  companies  have  decreased  in  strength, 
and  the  receipts  have  decreased  in  amount  until  the  idea  of 
a  prosperous  season  is,  we  verily  believe,  not  expected,  nor 
even  hoped  for  by  the  management,  —  any  more  than  the  full 
payment  of  salaries  can  be  looked  for  by  the  company. 

We  could  comment  at  some  length  on  this  subject,  if  need- 
ful, and  prove  the  truth  of  our  position,  that  the  starring  sys- 
tem is  damnation  to  the  drama ;  but  again,  we  have  o'errun 
the  space  we  can  devote  to  this  subject,  and  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  close  for  the  present,  by  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  fact  easily  susceptible  of  proof,  which,  to  our 
mind,  speaks  trumpet-tongued  in  proof  that  the  abuse  of  the 
"  star  system  "  ruins  the  theatres. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  while  every  theatre  in  the 
Union,  except  three,  has  suffered  severe  distress  occasionally, 
and  has  never  known  a  series  of  successful  seasons,  the  man- 
agers of  those  three  theatres  have  realized  large  profits  after 
paying  all  expenses  of  each  and  every  season. 
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The  theatres  we  allude  to  are,  Pelby's  National  in  Boston, 
Bates's  Theatre  in  Cincinnati,  and  Mitchell's  Olympic  Theatre 
in  New  York,  —  all  these  three  managers  are  resolutely  op- 
posed to  the  starring  system.  The  first  two  occasionally 
engage  a  star,  but  always  on  their  own  terms.  The  last 
would  not  let  a  star  appear  on  his  stage  if  the  star  would  pay 
him  for  the  privilege.  And  he  knows  his  business  as  well  as 
any  man  or  manager  among  them  all. 

These  are  facts,  which,  like  figures,  will  not  lie. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Anecdotes  of  Ciocca  the  Danseuse,  and  the  Author  incog, 
copied  from  the  New  Orleans  Reveille,  to  please  the  im- 
maculate "  Joe." 

AT  Peoria  I  met  many  old  acquaintances,  —  Vinton,  late 
of  Concert  Hall,  among  the  rest.  It  seems  there  had  been 
quite  a  stir  among  the  "  upper  ten  hundred  "  of  this  nourish- 
ing little  city  during  the  past  week,  occasioned  by  the  arrival 
of  Ciocca,  the  danseuse,  and  Morra,  the  dancer.  The  boat 
on  which  these  artists  had  taken  passage  for  Peru  did  not  go 
above  Peoria,  and  the  Signora  and  Signer  were  left  here  for 
two  mortal  days,  waiting  for  another  boat.  The  citizens 
soon  became  aware  of  their  presence,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  them  with  a  request  that  they  would 
favor  the  city  with  a  performance  !  The  request  having 
been  translated  into  French  by  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  understand  a  little  of  that  language,  a  gracious  assent  was 
given  by  the  Italians,  provided  music  could  be  procured. 

"  O,  we've  plenty  of  musicianers,  marm,"  remarked  a 
sprightly  gent.,  who  formed  one  of  the  deputation.  "  How 
many  will  you  want,  marm  ?  " 

"  About  six  will  do,  —  in  St.  Louis  we  had  double  that 
number,  —  here  we'll  make  out  with  six ;  but  they  must  be 
good  ones." 
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"  They  shan't  be  any  thing  else,"  politely  replied  the  youth 
who  had  before  spoken,  and  the  deputation  departed  to  make 
the  preparations. 

The  largest  room  in  the  city  was  forthwith  engaged,  and 
large  posters  soon  made  their  appearance  on  the  corners  of 
the  streets.  A  rehearsal  was  called  at  4  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  the  Signor  and  Signora  appeared  in  the  large  hall, 
dressed  for  practice,  and  attended  by  several  members  of 
the  committee,  to  see  that  nothing  should  be  wanted  to  render 
the  performance  effective. 

"  Where  is  de  musique  ?  "  asked  Signor  Morra,  giving 
one  of  those  preliminary  whirls  which  the  Reveille  editors 
have  rendered  so  celebrated  ;  "  we  wait  for  him." 

The  musicians  were  called  in, —  six  strapping  negro  fel- 
tows,  —  who  immediately  took  their  allotted  place  on  a  raised 
platform.  The  orchestra,  when  duly  organized,  consisted  of 
the  following  instruments  : 

One  cracked  fiddle,  with  three  strings. 

One  bass  drum,  with  one  head. 

One  banjo. 

One  tamborine. 

One  fife. 

One  pair  of  bones  ! 

They  began  their  performance  by  playing  "  Old  Zip 
Coon,"  by  way  of  an  overture,  before  the  conclusion  of 
which  Ciocca  and  Morra  had  left  the  hall  with  their  fore- 
fingers stuck  tightly  into  their  ears,  and  were  running  towards 
the  river,  calling  for  a  boat  to  take  them  away  ! 

"  O,  sacre  diable  ! — de  musique  —  too  much!  me  can- 
not stand  him  !  —  de  banjo  !  tres  horrible  !  Me  cannot  give 
de  pirouette  wid  de  banjo !  Take  off  me  from  dis  terrible 
savage  city,  by  dam  !  " 

So  the  "  upper  ten  "  were  disappointed.  I  tell  this  as  I 
heard  it. 

THE    FIRST    NIGHT,    OR    THE    AUTHOR   INCOG. 

All  the  places  were  taken  beforehand,  —  there  was  not  a 
place  left  in  the  whole  theatre  but  one  in  the  Shakspeares, — 
in  this  box  already  there  was  a  man. 
8* 
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The  autnor,  who  was  looking  out  for  some  obscure  corner 
where  he  could  see  without  being  seen,  not  finding  any  other 
place  than  this  box,  forcibly  installed  himself  there.  Com- 
plete solitude  would  have  suited  his  purpose  better.  Never- 
theless, on  the  first  night  of  his  piece,  the  author  should  take 
courage,  and  comfort  himself  on  every  point,  more  especially 
on  the  misery  of  having  a  neighbor. 

They  came  on  to  act  the  first  scene. 

c<  What  a  cold,  uninteresting  opening ! "  said  the  neigh- 
bor. 

"  It  is  only  the  first  scene  yet,"  said  the  author,  "  let  us 
wait  the  second." 

When  the  second  came,  his  neighbor  observed  :  "  These 
makers  up  of  pieces  pay  no  regard  to  nature.  It  is  not  thus 
that  passion  expresses  itself." 

"  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make  the  passions  speak,"  mod- 
estly rejoined  the  author. 

"  When  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  them  speak,  they 
should  keep  them  silent,"  said  his  neighbor.  "  These  fellows 
should  be  prohibited  from  writing  under  pain  of  death." 

"  There  is  some  difficulty  in  setting  forth  a  first  act,"  said 
the  poor  author ;  "  let  us  have  patience  till  the  second." 

The  audience  hissed  the  first  act.  His  neighbor  hissed 
like  a  serpent.  The  author  was  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  his  neighbor  began 
yawning  dreadfully  :  "  Don't  you  find,  sir,"  said  he  to  the 
author,  "  all  this  trash  quite  overpowering  ?  For  my  part,  I 
confess  that  I  can  bear  it  no  longer, — I  shall  expire." 

"A  little  patience,"  said  the  author;  "I  think  they  are 
applauding." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?     I  did  not  hear  it." 

The  applause  shook  the  theatre.  "  Ah  !  ah  ! "  said  his 
neighbor. 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  succeed  ?  "  said  the  author,  as  pale 
as  death. 

"  Let  us  wait  till  the  end,"  rejoined  his  neighbor  ;  "  the 
rest  may  not  be  worth  a  curse." 

The  applause  continued  up  to  the  last  scene  of  the  second 
act.  The  author  was  ready  to  faint  with  happiness. 

"  You  will  find,"  said   his  neighbor,  "  that  this  trifle  will 
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obtain  enthusiastic  success ;  for  all  that,  it  is  very  weak, —  is 
it  not,  sir  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  the  author,  "  if  the  public  think  it  good " 

"  Right,"  said  his  neighbor ;  "  but,"  added  he,  with  a 
smile,  "  for  my  own  part  I  have  excellent  reasons  to  think 
this  production  detestable.  The  public  are  extremely  le- 
nient." 

Thus  saying,  he  whistled  so  loud  and  long  that  some  young 
man  in  the  pit  looked  up  at  the  box,  and  angrily  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  "  That  fellow  up  there  must  have  been  bred 
a  groom,  he  whistles  so  well." 

This  made  his  neighbor  smile.  "  Can  he  suspect  ?  "  said 
he  mysteriously. 

The  author,  who  suspected  nothing,  was  choked  with  con- 
fusion. 

The  third  act  took  every  one  by  surprise  ;  the  women 
wept,  and  the  men  clapped  their  hands  for  five  minutes  after 
the  curtain  fell.  His  neighbor  alone  did  not  applaud.  At 
length  cries  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre  demanded  the  author. 
The  author  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins. 

The  neighbor  got  up  in  a  hurry,  and  holding  the  door  open 
to  go  out,  said  to  the  author :  "  You  are  doubtless  surprised, 
sir,  that  I  have  hissed  this  piece,  and  have  not  dared  to  join 
the  audience  in  their  applause." 

"  Why,  sir,  every  body  who  pays  his  money  has  a  right " 

"  You  are  surprised,  is  it  not  so  ?  Avow  it  frankly.  Very 
well ;  my  conduct  will  appear  very  natural  to  you,  and  you 
would  have  done  the  same  in  my  situation." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  author. 

"  Sir,  I  am  the  author  of  this  piece" 

And  then,  after  this  piece  of  braggadocia,  he  disappeared. 
The  real  author  related  this  to  me. 

And  now,  kind  readers,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  afford 
you  a  few  hours'  amusement  or  diversion  in  imparting  a  little 
of  the  same  to  myself,  in  writing  down  these  random  ideas 
of  facts  and  fancies,  —  if  you  are  satisfied,  I  am  :  so,  adieu  ! 


THE    END. 
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